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Unfortunately, I arrived at Moscow a few days too 
late to attend the fair of Nijni Novogorod, which is held 
annually in August and September. It is well known 
as the largest in the world, being superior in numbers 
and traffic to that of Hurdwar in Hindoostan. Mer- 
chants from all parts of Europe and Asia assemble there. 
The English trader is introdueed to the remote Kam- 
tehadale ; while the tall Afghan traflics with the dwarf: 
ish Laplander. ‘Tartars, Chinaumen, Turks, Indians, 
Greeks, Italians, Icelanders, Danes, Germans, Swedes, 
and French, carry there the produce of their respective 
countries. Nijni Novogorod is the mart through which 
tea finds its way from China to the interior of the Rus- 
sian empire. Another large fair is held in Ladak, on the 
borders of the plateau of Thibet, to which the Chinese 
carry tea, where they barter it for cloths and furs 
brought from Nijni by the Tartar merchants, whotake 
it back the following ycar to that town, whence it is 
dispersed throughout the empire. The flavour of this 
tea is far superior to that of our own; owing probably 
to the land conveyance; for a sea voyage is prejudicial 
to tea. But, independently of this advantage, there is 
an aromatic fragrance in the Russian tea which is evi- 
dently extrinsic; arising, if I be rightly informed, from 
its being packed by the Chinese merchants for a land 
journey with flowers and leaves ofthe olea fragrans. In 
the market-place yesterday I examined what was culled 
by the Muscovite tradesman the flower of tea, for which 
he demanded twenty-eight shillings a pound. It was 
full of little white particles, like dried flowers, and very 
fragrant. When infused in water, the flavour is strong 
and grateful. ‘The price usually paid for the article in 
this part of the country is not less than that which the 
vender demanded from me. 

The commerce of Russia is gradually increasing. 
Her maritime trade is chiefly in the hands of the English. 
The principal articles of exportation are iron, gorn, flax, 
hemp, wood, hides, tallow, wax, and cordage. In ex- 
change, she imports wines, coffee, tea, and all sorts of 
manufactured cloths. A considerable internal trade is 
carried on by canals and large caravans; by means of 
which commercial intercourse is likewise maintained 
with Persia, and with China by way of Siberia. ‘That 
political economy is a science hitherto unknown in Rus- 
sia is manifest from the violation of its first principles by 
unwise restrictions on commerce, interfering, as much 
as legal enactments can, with the natural flow of labour 
into the most profitable channels. 

rhe mines of Siberia have been a source of wealth to 
the empire ever since the subjection of that country in 
the sixteenth century. ‘They now yield the crown an- 
nually about two and a half millions sterling ; but, till 
the year 1821, only two gold mines were known. In the 
great Oural mines a solid mass of native gold was dis- 
covered, weighing twenty-seven pounds. One of the 
most interesting institutions in St. Petersburg is called 
the Hotel des Mines, Besides a collection of mineralogi- 
cal specimens, probably unrivalled, containing, amongst 
others, a picce of aqua marine weighing cighteen pounds, 
and another of malachite weighing thirteen hundred 
pounds, there are models of the lake Olonetz, of a part 
of the Oural chain of mountains, and of several mines. 
These medels, (in the study of which one might pass 
many profitable days,) exhibit Lilliputian miners at work 
in exact conformity with the reality ; and the whole pro- 
cess, from the excavation to the smelting of ore, is repre- 
sented in miniature. In this institution a corps of young 
miners is educated in every branch of the science ; and at 
the end ofeach year a party duly qualified is sent to Siberia 
to conduct the mining establishment. For their practical 
instruction, a subterraneous gallery of considerable length 
has been excavated, showing the various geological strata: 
thusare they familiariscd with subjects, their knowledge 
of which is to be called forth by future dutics. I was 
conducted through the rooms and mines by an intelli- 
gent lad of sixteen, who is expecting to be shortly com- 
missioned to Siberia. 

When we hear of Siberia and Botany Bay, the mind 
almost involuntarily adverts to hard labour and galling 
chains : but good information from the one and the other 
sanctions a combination of more pleasing ideas. When 
chains and labour are not annexed to the sentence, it 
may be doubted whether banishment to Siberia is a very 


so many noble families, so many merchants, and so many 
serfs, all united by sympathy as brother exiles, that a 
socicty exists as large as in any town of Russia, except 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. Provisions are exceeding! 
cheap. Amusements are numerous. ‘Che inhabitants 
ceconomise while living luxuriously ; and many beg per- 
mission to remain when their period of banishment has 
expired. All the Russian punishments are not equally 
mild. Disgraceful as it is to their national character, the 
knout is still in vogue. Culprits suffering this punish- 
ment frequently die in consequence. Women, as well 
as men, are subjected to it; and instances are recorded 
of ladies of high rank who have been publicly flogged in 
the Nevski Prospektive. ‘The instrument consists of a 
twisted lash, two feet long, attached to a stick about 
half that length. At the end of the lash a leather thong 
is fastened, which is steeped in milk and hardened by 
exposure to the sun, previous to the infliction of punish- 
ment. When softened by the suffercr’s blood, the thong 
is changed for a new one, and many may be used on the 
same subject. Happily, however, human nature can 
endure only a limited degree of pain. Owing to this 
merciful provision, cruelty often defeats her own object. 
Thus it is with the knout. The first stroke generally 
takes away sensation, and sceds of death are deposited 
in the deep bleeding furrows of the insensible culprit. 

If the excellence of the police be estimated by the 
paucity of crimes that reach the ear, it is very good. 
But in a country where government restrains the public 
expression of truth, a different test must be resorted to. 
Policemen parade the strects day and night. I have 
frequently been walking ata late hour, yet I never saw 
a disturbance nor had cause for personal tear. ‘The sys. 
tem of espionage is carricd toa bancful extent. Foreign- 
ers are watched as though they were spics. Every 
laquais de place is said to be in the pay of government. 
He keeps a regular diary of your proccedings, and most 
travellers might find a more correct journal of their 
residence in St. Petersburg deposited with the police 
than in their own writing-case. Sometimes the laquais 
reports with more cunning than truth; so that to offend 
him) may involve a traveller in serious difficnitics. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance was seized and detained 
at the frontier because the police understood that le 
lived much alone and wrote a good deal. The inference 
was clear. He was plotting against the state! Inn- 
keepers, English, German, and native, are so completely 
in the hands of the police, that not one of them is to be 
trusted. A person taking out a licence to kee pa hotel 
virtually enlists himself, ipso facto; among the public 
spics. A man dares scarcely to confide in his own 
brother. If Napolcon’s saying be true, that every on 
has his price, he ought not; for the government will give 
any price to a spy. Neither the highest rank nor oflicial 
situation secures its possessor against the operation of 
this corrupt system. It is ramoured that when * * * was 
ambassador to this court, he tound the lock of his writing- 
case had been tampered with; and so conscious of her 
insecurity was the late unfortunate queen of Prussia, 
that during her residence at St. Petersburg, she invariably 
carried en her person all her seeret papers. 

The Kussians, like the Indians, are partial to bathing ; 
but a Russian bath is a thing sui generis ; aud, as a cor- 
rect notion of it.can be obtained only by undergoing the 
operation, I resolved to pay the price, and have ae- 
cordingly taken a bath both here and at Moscow. A 
bath house consists of a succession of rooms, generally 
three, in cach of which is a stove : the second apartine nt 
is heated toa higher temperature than the first, in which 
the thermometer may stand at 100 degrees of Fahren- 
heit; and a third to a higher than the second. In the 
inner room is a series of benches from the floor to the top, 
each hotter than the one below. ‘The temperature of the 
highest could not, I should think, be less than 140°; it 
might be more. To these baths hundreds of persons 


ture of the body rises, so that you find the heat of the 
inner room supportable ; at the same time you are quite 
content to sit on the lowest bench th.t the head may be 
in a stratum of air lower, and therefore less heated, than 
when you stand. The aftendant then approaches; and, 
desiring you to lie down, he rubs the whole body with a 
handful of the inner bark of Jime-tree dipped in soap suds 
previously prepared, and shampooes every limb, ‘This 
part of the operation is very grateful, when he throws 
over your licad successive showers of hot water; after 
which, you take your scat on the second or third bench 
from the bottom, eradu: lly ascending as you are able to 
bear the heat. The skin seon becomes hot, the head 
everish, and the tongue parched. The sensation is 
dreadful, and you regard with herror the unfeeling ope- 
rator who insists on your ascending to the uppermost 
bench. As soon as you comply, the man throws four or 
five buckets of water into the stove. In a moment, the 
room is filled with steam : and the aftendant proceeds to 
the last part of his duty, which is to brush you rather 
smartly with a bunch of birch twigs covered with leaves. 
During this agrecable flagellation perspiration bursts 
forth from every pore, and actually runs down in litile 
streams. ‘The effect is imeconccivable. <A state of ex- 
treme enjoyment suecegds to that of oppression. The 
skin, head, and respiratjon are relieved ; and fhe muscles 
of the mouth relax into a simile from mere animal pleasure. 
Such, at least, was the effect produced on me. Having 
descended to the floor and dried the body, you enter the 
next room and find the sofa a necessary resort. An 
hour’s repose affords the body time to recover from its 
state of relaxation; and the Russian bath, which is re- 
garded as a panacea for all diseases, is concluded. ‘The 
natives adopt a more speedy (and, as they say, a more 
efficacious) mode of recruiting the system. While per. 
spiration is flowing profusely from the skin they run 
into the cold air, and rub their bodies with snow, or throw 
cold water on their heads. ‘The pores are instantly 
closed, and every fibre is braced; while the previous 
drauglit on the vessels of the cuticle counteracts the bed 
effect likely, under other circumstances, to result from 
such a transition. I tried the experiment, and found it 
act as a deli¢htful fonie, fromm which I experienced no 
subsequent ill effects. 

‘the principal articles of food among the peasantry 
are rye bread of a dark colour, approaching to black, and 
tschee, or vegetable soup mixed with seur ereut. To 
these they add porridge, pickled cucumbers, water me 
lons, buckwheat, eggs, and fish. ‘The national physiog- 
nomy is not prepossessing. ‘The Russians have flat 
features and sallow complexions. The men are dark, 
brawny, and short ; the women only less dark, and seldom 
pretty. The teeth of the natives are generally good ; and 
it is rather remarkable that the soundness ot these is es- 
sential to the admission of a recruit into the army. 

I have not been long enough in Russia to learn any 
thing of the language. It does not much resemble the 
Persian or Arabic; and it is so different from every 
European tongue, that without application to books it 
cannot easily be picked up. Ht is purely Sclavonie, and 
has no affinity to the Teutenic tongues. Eight of the 
letters are Roman, and as many Grecian. One of these 
is sounded as v, and employed something like en Jolie 
digamma : Greck names, too, such as Plato and Nicon, 
Three of the double consenants 





are in common use. 
resemble in power, though not in form, the Persian 
Dzal, Chay, and Sheen, each of which is expressed by 
two letters in the Teutonic languages ; and the adjective 
is, I rather think, formed by kee, not unlike the posses- 
sive case in Hindoostanee; as Tzarskoe Celo, the tzar’s 
village. The other sixteen letters completing the alphaLlet 
are peculiar in form and power to the Russian language, 
which is indebted to them for its singularly harsh and 
laboured character. As it contains no literary treasures, 
there is little encouragement to a resident, much less 





flock “every day, especially on Saturday. A few years 
ago the sexes bathed indiscriminately together. Now} 
there is a division in the room: but in many of the | 
1 | 
being either off its hinges, or not filling the doorway. | 
The price paid at public institutions is equivalent to two | 
pence ; at private baths, to three and eight pence. Thr 

process is as follows. 





heavy punishment to a Russian. At Tobolsk there are 
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houses this is scarecly more than nominal; the doo |‘ 


having undressed in the first: by degrees, the tempera- |: 


toa traveller, to bestow pains on its acquisition ; never- 
theless, one cannot but feel many a regret to lose entirely 
that information which may be gleaned from incidental 
conversation, 

In regard to scenery, there is little to be enjoyed in 
Russia. The two capitals are the only objects of interest 
in this part of the country; but a short residence in 





You enter the second apartment, | cither of them amply compeusates for all the toil and in. 


onvenicnce which may have been encountercd during a 
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journey. ‘The country is flat and dull. The soil, where 
not sandy, is rich and well cultivated in proportion to 
the number of hands employed : but a much larger popu- 
lation is required to clear away the woods and to convert 
the space they occupy into arable land. It is curious 
that in Russia, as throughout the whole extent of Scan- 
dinavia, firs and birch are almost the only trees. Oaks 


are cherished as exotics, and never seen in a state of 


nature. The same may be said of elm, ash, willow, and 
all the mimosa family, which add so much to the beauty 
of our English forests and gardens. 

But I must conclude. Russia is a country rising 
rapidly in the scale of nations, and one in which it is 
peculiarly interesting to watch the movements of the 
human mind progressing towards a higher and more cn- 
lightened state of civilisation. Its moral, as well as 
political and physical, phenomena are novel ; a traveller 
is, therefore, peculiarly liable, in the observations he 
makes, to fall into error; for, however good the opportu- 
nities he may enjoy of investigation, his time is generally 
too short to admit of any degree of certainty in the cor- 
rectness of his conclusions. Minds, too, are differently 
constituted Hence, the different reports in circulation 
regarding the same place s and occurrences. Some men 
are endowed with a faculty of regarding every object 
through a prism that transmits in a direct line only the 
coulenr de rose, while other rays are refracted at an angle 
that throws them off the moral retina. But cach erystal 
has its peculiar angle of refraction. Some may think 
my account of Russia not favourable enough ; others, too 
favourable ; and, after all, perhaps each of us is wrong. 
Convinced that this is highly probable, I neither fear 
correction, nor will,hesitate hereafter to admit, if neces- 
sary, that I have seen cause to change my opinions. 

—=_>— 
LETTER XV. 
Berlin, 16th October, 1830. 


From St. Petersburg the road runs for some miles 
along the Gulf of Finland, commanding a fine view of 
the sea, the shipping, and the receding capital. At 
Narva, ninety-cight miles distant, it passes out of Russia 
proper into Esthonia, the northernmost of the provinces 
conquered by Peter in the last century, when Charles of 
Sweden lost the battle of Pultawa, and strove in vain to 
rally his forces at this very city. 

Hence, we took a more southerly direction, and, en- 
tering Livonia at the northeast point, crossed diagonally 
to its southwest extremity. In our route we passed 
Chudleigh, once the residence of the Duchess of Kings- 
ton. Her house is now converted into a farm. For 
some miles the road runs along the shore of the lake 
Peipus, which is cighty miles in length, and ranks as the 
largést in Europe, after those of Ladoga, Onega, Aral, 
and the Caspian. It abounds in fish, large quantities 
ot which are annually transmitted in a frozen state to 
St. Petersburg. 

A hundred and eighteen miles from Narva, at Derpt 
or Dorpat, there is an university founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1632, said to contain within its walls some 
of the best astronomical instruments now existing. The 
famous astronomer Struve, who has received medals from 
the Royal and Astronomical Societies in London for his 
discoveries relating to double stars, is a professor in this 
university. Soon after midnight on the second instant, 
we arrived at Riga, having accomplished, at a wretched 
pace, three hundred and seventy-seven miles in the dili- 
gence in eighty-cight hours. ‘The road is good except 
over the last thirty miles, where it passes through a bed 





of sand. 

I had three pleasant companions. One of these, the 
Jaron von Kittlitz, has travelled with me as far as this 
place; and, after a fortnight’s collision in a close car- 
riage, Which could not fail to exhibit a man’s peculiarities, 
whether pleasing or otherwise, I may say I have seldom 
met so agreeable a companion. He has made the tour 
of the world. He resided some time in Kamtchatka and 
the northwest of America, where he was employed by 
the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg to collect 
specimens of natural history. With good talent and 
much information, united to an obliging disposition, he 
could not but prove un acquisition as a fellow traveller, 
especially as he talks Russian and German, the languages 
of the countries through which we have journeyed, 

Riga is prettily situated on the Dwina. At this point 
the river expands itself into a width of one thousand 
eight hundred fect, over which is thrown a bridge of 
planks, said to be the largest in the world. Riga was 
built by Albert in 1200. From 1581 to 1710 it remained 
subject to Poland, and was then conquered by Russia. It 
has all the appearance of a Jarge German commercial 


town. The streets are narrow and dirty ; nor are there 
any public buildings of note. 

As we arrived a little after midnight on Saturday, I 
passed Sunday there, and attended divine service. ‘The 
English have a factory and a chaplain, as at St. Peters- 
burg. After church 1 was surprised by a visit from Mr. 
Ellis, the clergyman, who kindly asked me to spend the 
evening with him. Here the modern style of Russian 
architecture entirely disappears. The language is spoken 
only by coachmen, who are chiefly Russian; and the 
government is cordially disliked, except by a few em- 
ployés who feed on their leaner brethren. 

On Monday morning I took the diligence from Riga 
to Mittau, the capital of Courland, whose frontier is 
crossed a few miles from the former town. The distance 
is twenty-seven miles. Mittau is of considerable size, 
and carries on an extensive trade, favoured by its situa- 
tion on the Aa, only three or four leagues from its em- 
bouchure. Here the baron, who had preceded me on 
Sunday night, had hired a carriage to convey us to 
Polangen, the frontier town of Russia, which we reached 
at two in the afternoon of Wednesday. ‘The road from 
Mittau to Polangen, a hundred and fifty-four miles, 
is better than we had anticipated, because information 
obtained at Riga had led us to believe that our axletree 
would be generally buried in sand, whercas this was the 
case during the last stage alone. 

The provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, 
were originally occupied by tribes of the Céstii, whose 
name is preserved in the modern apellation of the first of 
these districts. They long retained the Scythico-Celtic 
language that prevailed in our own country ; and it was 
probably this fact which gave rise to the observation of a 
Roman historian, that their language resembled the 
british. ‘The dialect now spoken is intelligible to neither 
Russians nor Germans. It is thought to be a compound 
of the Sclavonic of the aborigines and the language of 
the Teutonic knights who long held these provinces in 
subjection. The Q&stii used to carry about with them 
figures of wild boars) as the Swedish peasants do to this 
day in the month of February,) when a festival was cele- 
brated in honour of Frea, the mother of the gods. They 
fancied that this symbol of superstition served instead of 
armour, and kept them secure in the midst of foes. It 
is a curious fact, in confirmation of the opinion that 
physical and moral habits are hereditary, that the first 
time these people are mentioned in history, it is as culti- 
vators of corn, and as endowed with a larger share of 
diligence than falls to the lot of the indolent Germans in 
general. At the present time corn is the chief article of 
commerce in these provinces, and the inhabitants retain 
their reputation for industry. The natives are Lutherans. 
To the south of Esthonia very few Greek churches are 
to be seen. The appearance of the people differs greatly 
from that of the Russians: they resemble more the 
Swedes. Like them, too, they are free. In the southern 
parts of Livonia and in Courland the country is far more 
woody than in Ingria and Esthonia. We drove through 
prodigious forests, almost rivalling in extent, and far sur- 
passing in variety of foliage, those of Scandinavia. Here 
and there villages, consisting of five or six houses, are 
scattered at a distance from each other, and surrounded 
by isolated patches of vegetation, like little Oases in vast 
plains of sand. The huts afforded miserable accommo- 
dation to atraveller. A bedstead swarming with vermin, 
covered with a mattress stuffed with leaves, and a single 
sheet like sail-cloth, is the usual nightly resting-place. 
Light is supplied by a bit of green fir saturated with its 
own turpentine. The floor is sprinkled with juniper 
twigs, to which I am now so habituated that I rather 
enjoy the smell. Thus in many respects the habits and 
modes of the people, as well as the general character of 
the country on this shore of the Baltic, resemble those of 
the opposite coast. 
But one circumstance attracts peculiar notice. It is 
very remarkable: and seems to tell of a time-when 
either the whole north of Europe was covered by the 
ocean, or else the present bed of the Baltic was dry land. 
Large boulders of rock are seen in every direction lying 
on plains of sand, and distant hundreds of miles trom 
the nearest stone quarry. These consist of granite and 
other bard crystalline rocks from the mountains of 
Norway. Detached masses may be traced thence in a 
direct line through Sweden to its southern coast; the 
farther they lie from their parent mountain, the tnore 
they are scattered, and the less sharp their angular 
points. Whether or not they exist in the bed of the 
Baltic is unknown; but on this side they are found 
again, being still more scattered and rounded. Their 
peculiar composition refers them at once to the southern 
part of the Scandinavian chain, whence it would seem 





that they have been broken off by sume tremendous con- 
vulsion of nature, and rolled through the intervening 
country, becoming rounder and rounder in proportion as 
their lengthened journey subjected them to friction. 

Polangen, as the name indicates, is a Polish village, 
inhabited principally by Jews. Their dress is as pecu- 
liar as their physiognomy. ‘They wear the loose Turk- 
ish robe with a ceinture, and a conical cap turned up 
with fur. The smaller portion of the inhabitants are 
Catholic; yet the unhappy sons of Judah are the weaker 
party. In every spot tainted with the Romish super- 
stition one expects to see symbols of idolatry ; but here 
the crosses can scarcely be numbered. They are evi- 
dently erected, not to gratify the enthusiasm of devo- 
tion, but in mockery of those who mocked the Saviour 
whom they crucified. Within the precincts of the 
small church-yard I counted nine crosses, seven cruci- 
fixes, and three wooden models of the scourging and 
burial of the rejected king of the Jews. 

Within a short distance of this place we passed tho 
frontier between Russia and Prussia, and pursued our 
course by post for five hours to Memel. The Prussian 
Douanier was not strict ; and the Russian forgot a part of 
his established duty, which is to see that no coin is 
taken out of the country. This prohibitory law origin- 
ated in an extensive exportation of copper by the Jews, 
who sold it at a high premium, because that metal is of 
greater value in all other countries than in Russia. The 
kopeck is a piece as large as a half-penny, and there 
are nine kopecks inan English penny. The trade there- 
fore could not fail to be profitable. 

Having left my carpet bag in the carriage at Polan- 
gen, an accident which I discovered on our arrival at 
the custom-house only two or three miles fiom that 
town, I returned to the barriére and begged permission 
to go back in search of it. The Russian officers, how- 
ever, mantaincd that that privilege could not be granted 
without a new passport. A German nobleman who 
witnessed our conference, and who, holding the Russians 
in detestation, was actually leaping with joy because he 
found himself once more clear of the country, saw they 
were only waiting for a bribe, and begged me to disap- 
point them, by sending back my postilion on one of the 
horses. This I did and succeeded in regaining the bag. 
I could wish to have left the great empire of Russia 
under circumstances permitting the last impression of 
national character to have been more pleasing. 

At Memel an hotel is kept by a naturalised English- 
man. We enjoyed his comfortable rooms the more, as 
they formed a pleasing contrast to those in Courland, 
where the two preceding nights had been passed. That 
town is situated on the sea coast, at the entrance ofa 
salt water lake called the Curische Haff. The river 
Memel is the principal channel by which wood growing 
in Livonia and Courland is brought to the sea. The 
accumulation of amber on the southeastern coast of 
the Baltic is accounted for by supposing that substance 
to be turpentine (that has exuded from fir trees which 
have themselves decayed) changed in its nature by the 
length of time it has lain buried in the haffs, or low- 
lands. The ancients called it glesum ; a word evidently 
derived from the German gias, signifying the same as 
our own word glass, and applied to amber on account of 
its transparency. 

The road from Memel to Koenigsberg is so sandy that 
a water conveyance is generally preferred. A trader car- 
ried us from one end of the haf to the other in eighteen 
hours, at the rate of four miles an hour. A wagon, 
the best conveyance we could procure, and the only 
one that dare encounter the road, took us at the same 
pace in five hours to Koenigsberg, the second town of 
Prussia, where I spent a Sunday and rested two days 
and a half. 

This pause was refreshing to mind and body. It af- 
forded me an opportunity of reflecting on the interest- 
ing tour I had just concluded in Russia, and the bless- 
ings which attended me in painful and laborious travels 
through that country. ‘The only language spoken at 
Koenigsberg is German; therefore there is no French 
church. The London Jews’ Society has a missionary 
in this town, with whom I passed an evening on pur. 
pose to ascertain the progress of Christianity among 
the Hebrew population. As in India, the work of con- 
version advances slowly. 

Some large schools on the principal of mutual instruc- 
tion exist here, formed chiefly by the exertions of the 
present director, Mr. Vanselow, under the patronage of 
government. A letter from a friend at Tottenham 
opened to me at once his schools, his heart, and etores 
of information. Had my visit to the town been paid 
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exclusively to this interesting individual, I should con- 
sider myself well recompensed. He was sent to Eng- 
land for the purpose of learning the Lancasterian system. 
With this object he passed three months in the central 
school of the British and Foreign Society in the Borough 
Road: then returned to undertake the supervision of a 
similar institution in his native town. This is the first 
attempt to introduce the Luancasterian system into 
Prussia, where a more general interest on the subject 
of education has been excited than exists, perhaps, in 
any country except the United States. In one of the 
periodical papers circulated by the English society, 
which, (when he can procure them,) Mr. Vanselow ex- 
hibits with patriotic interest, it is justly observed under 
the head of Koenigsberg ; “The education of the poor 
in the protestant states of Germany has been an object 
of attention with the government from the earliest pe- 
riod of the reformation, and extensive provisions were 
made for this purpose; a school being established by 
law in every parish. In Silesia and Saxony scarcely 
an uneducated child is to be met with, but in many dis- 
tricts and large towns the population has far outgrown 
this provision. In East Prussia and the Polish provin- 
ces especially, the number of uneducated is very nume- 
rous, so that at the present time, when the government 
is contemplating the supplying this deficiency, and 
anxious to improve the system of the old schools, the 
establishment of a model school on the British system 
in the centre of the Prussian dominions is an important 
measure. The Dutch system called the simultaneous, 
and the Pestalozzian, have of late both prevailed in the 
Prussian dominions, so that the British system will be 
subjected to a severer scrutiny than usual, but we doubt 
net its merits, if fairly exhibited, will establish its supe- 
riority. 

“ The subject of education generally, is at the present 
time extensively claiming the attention of the public, 
and we are informed there are several weekly and 
month!y publications circulated in Prussia, entirely de- 
voted to information respecting education, and which 
report the state of the various establishments for public 
and private instruction, and the merits of the different 
systems pursued.” 

Koenigsberg contains a population of eighty thou- 
sand; a large number of whom are Jews ; and many of} 
the inscriptions in the streets and neighbourhood are in 
Hebrew characters. The town is one of the most irregu- 
larly built in Germany. It is unlike any other, except 
in the dirt of its streets and the unfortunate absence ot 
trottoirs. It is picturesquely situated on the river Pre- 
gel, the ancient Outtalus, that flows into another salt- 
water lake called the Frische Haff, into the opposite 
extremily of which the Weichsel, or Vistula, disem- 
bogues itself. Standing on one of its bridges, you 
have on your right an antique town of the thirteenth 
century, and, on your left, a pretty country and a pros- 
pect not unlike that on the banks of the Thames at 
Teddington. <A castle still exists here, built by the 
Teutonic Knights, whose head-quarters it formed. The 
style of architecture is rude, massive, and unsightly; 
so that the interest of the building is entirely extrinsic 
and historical. 

In the hotel I found a contrivance for. obviating the 
inconvenience of standing outside the door to await the 
arrival of a garcon, as is necessary in inns where one 
bell is common to many rooms. I have seen the same 
in some of the northern capitals, but in smaller towns 
this simple expedient has not yet been generally resort- 
ed to. A broad circular board marked with the num- 
bers of the rooms is placed in the centre of each passage. 
The bell rope hangs by it. When you ring, you turn 
the hand of this clock-faced aparatus to the number of 
your own apartment, and the waiter, referring to it, 
ascertains in which direction his services are required. 


On Monday, the eleventh instant, I left Koenigsberg, 
and travelling three days and nights arrived here on 
Thursday morning. The distance is seventy-seven 
and a half German, or three hundred and sixty-two 
English, miles. The whole road is Macadamised. The 
excellence of Prussian diligences is proverbial It is 
impossible for them to be better arranged. ‘T'he exact 
time of arrival at each post station is fixed, with the 
number of minutes allowed for changing horses, for 
meals, &c. and a single deviation renders the conduc- 
teur amenable to the law. ‘The cabriolet carries three; 
the interieur six. There is a cushion projection, which 
serves as a resting place for the head of the traveller sit- 
ting in the centre, so that each of the passengers has the 
full benefit of a corner. Six large pockets anda net afford 








baron, with another gentleman and myself, occupied 
one side of the inlerieur. The opposite was secured by 
a lady and her two daughters, the eldest of whom was 
on her way to the bridal altar. ‘The other was an in- 
teresting girl of seventeen, full of vivacity, good sense, 
and simplicity ; having, the day before, left her native 
town for the first time in her life. I almost envied her 
the delight which the novelty of each object afforded 
She could not believe that the charm would wear away ; 
and who would wish to release her from the pleasing 
delusion? 
The road from Koenigsberg lies through a country 
rather picturesque than otherwise; and through many 
towns of considerable size and importance. One of the 
most jnteresting of these is Marienburg, eighty-three 
miles from Koenigsberg ; where a castle, once inhabited 
by the Teutonic knights, still rears its sombre towers, 
recalling to mind tales of chivalry and blood. Dantzic, 
one of the first commercial towns on the Baltic, contain- 
ing little of scientific interest, is only six German miles 
from Marienburg. ‘The ancient inhabitants of this part 
of the coast, are said to have worshipped, under the 
name of Alcis, those electric phenomena that sometimes 
appear in the neighbourhood during a stort, like meteors 
on the masts of ships ; to which the Roman Catholics 
still pay religious veneration under the title of “ the fire 
of St. Elmo.” It is a curious fact that the name of the 
old divinity is still preserved by northern ygations under 
the corrupted form of Alff, or Alp, a designation they ap- 
ply to the presiding genii of the mountains. 
From Marienburg the road, deserting the coast of the 
Baltic, runs in a southwesterly direction through that 
part of Poland which fell to the share of Prussia when 
the iniquitous division of that injured country between 
the three great neighbouring powers was effected. A 
large proportion of the population is Jewish. They 
wear the dress I have described as distinguishing them 
at Polangen, except that the conical cap is exchanged 
for a broad brimmed slouched hat. heir persons are 
filthy in the extreme. The squalid appearance ofa Jew 
elsewhere will bear no comparison with that of a Jew in 
Poland. Most of the inns are in their hands. In this 
department they exercise freely that love of gain which 
acts as a ruling passion among those who, without coun- 
try, rank, or character, feel that money is the only thing 
that can secure to them even tie outward tokens of re- 
spect. At Friedeburg we halted some time. I availed 
myself of the opportunity to visit the cemetery. It is 
of extraordinary size compared with the population, but 
yet filled with tombs. All the inscriptions are in He- 
brew characters; a peculiarity which gives this burial- 
ground a novel and interesting appearance. 
Landsburg and Custrim are large fortificd towns, well 
built in the German style, but wearing an appearance ot 
modern manners and refinements more than those in the 
south of Prussia. ‘This country was formerly inhabited 
by a tribe of Germans called Semnones, described as the 
most ancient and noble of the Suevi. ‘T'wo curious facts 
connected with their superstitious rites are recorded by 
the classic historian of Germany. ‘The first is, that re- 
presentatives of all the tribes who claimed one common 
origin were in the habit of meeting periodically in a 
wood, rendered peculiarly sacred and terrific by some 
fearful legend, and of slaughtering there a human victim 
to propitiate the deity. The next is, that no person was 
permitted to enter this wood till he had first bound a 
chain round his body in token of entire subjection to the 
deity presiding there ; and that, if he fell, (as with such 
an incumbrance it was not improbable he should,) he 
might not rise again, but was compelled to roll along 
the ground till he reached the place of sacrifice. 
It was five in the morning of Thursday, the 14th in- 
stant, when I entered this capital, whose fortunes and 
reverses might furnish subject for a tragedy. ‘Though 
out of twenty days, passed since leaving Moscow, six- 
teen days and ten nights were spent in a carriage, yet I 
was ready to encounter a new city, with all its palaces, 
museums, gardens, and boulevards. ‘'hree days have 
now been busily occupied in this way, and it is with 
difficulty and a jealous gleaning of minutes that I am 
able hastily to put together these lines, which will pre- 
sent, I fear, an unconnected whole. During my wan- 
derings in Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia, I have 
sent you detailed accounts of all I saw, because those 
countries are little known by conyarison with more 
southern kingdoms. None of your personal friends have 
travelled there; and I know the different interest with 
which we listen to reports from a stranger and to the 
narration of one with whose mind we are familiar. Two 
productions may be equally good ; but the value of either 


with the construction and minute operations of the ma- 
chinery employed. I am now moving in a well beaten 
track. Berlin, with the cities in my future route, are 
already known to you through the medium of other tra- 
vellers: I shall, therefore, only sketch the outline, and 
trust to your recollection to supply minutia. Here I am 
so near home that I have lost the sensation, sometimes 
painful, of a wanderer in remote and half civilised re- 
gions. 

I ought, perhaps, to give somo account of the city ; 
but I can add nothing to the information you already 
possess concerning it. It stands on the Spree, which 
yields health and comfort in its course through the me- 
tropolis. ‘The circumference of Berlin is calculated to 
be eleven English miles; its population two hundred 
thousand. On the whole, it is a fine city. The streets 
are all wide; many unusually so, and rivalling in length 
the Nevski Prospektive of St. Petersburg. One of these 
named Unter den Linden, or the avenue of lime trees, 
affords a delightful promenade in summer. In the centre 
of the street double rows of limes form two parallel ave- 
nues a mile in length. Outside each of the exterior rows 
are a pavé for carriages and a raised pathway tor pedes- 
trians. ‘The houses are built with regularity ; and being 
well stuccocd, have the appearance of stone. ‘The 
Brandenburg gate terminates the vista of the avenue. 
This is a colossal structure, consisting of two colonnades 
of massive Doric columms supporting a flooring on 
which Victory, in a triumphal car, brandishes the Prus- 
sian eagle. 

Yesterday the king’s youngest eon introduced his 
bride to his father’s loyal subjects. Half the population 
of the city was assembled in the Unter den Linden to 
witness the procession as it entered the Brandenburg 
gate. Aregiment of hussars preceded. The first car- 
riages were filled with some of the chief officers of state. 
The maids of honour followed. ‘Then the royal bride 
and bridegroom, drawn by six horses richly caparisened, 
The prince looks young, and cannot be more than twen- 
ty-two. His bride seems older. ‘The occurrence was 
particularly interesting to a traveller, becanse it colleet- 
ed in one spot all classes of society, and afforded an op- 
portunity of observing various costumes, modes, and 
equipages. But I confess towns have less charms for me 
than country; the gaicty of a metropolis fewer attrac- 
tions than the unsophisticated habits of the simple Nord 
landers. Art bears no comparison with nature ; and the 
cities of Germany sorrowfully contrast with the scenery 
of Norway. 

The two royal palac cs, fhe mu um, aeade my, and ar- 
senal, are buildings handsome in their way ; but to an eye 
familiar with the architecture of St. Petersburg every 
town appears comparatively deficient. ‘The interior of 


‘}the king’s residence contains not a single article worthy 


of notice, except an astronomical clock, wound up only 
once a year, which works an orrery giving the motions 
of the seven larger planets of our system. ‘The museum 
of natural history is not a geod one; if I except the col- 
lection of birds, that cannot be too much admired, con- 
taining nearly cight thousand specimens, many of which 
were very uncommon. ‘The anatomical mus€um is one 
of the first of its kind. ‘The preparations are nuincrous, 
choice, and well arranged. For the Egyptian museum, 
which is superior to every other in Europe, except that 
at Paris, Prussia is indebted to the indefatigable labours, 
research, and travels, of Signor Passalacqua. In the 
picture gallery many originals of the Italian school have 
a place; but none of the first rate pieces which form the 
boast of Rome, Florence, Vienna, and Dresden. The 
antique statues are w¢ ll arranged; and their dismember- 
ed bodies have been supplied with modern limbs. 

The number of houses in the town is seven thousand. 
Of these six thousand five hundred are insured. As 
there are few wooden buildings, it is difficult to account 
for the greater than ordinary dread of fire manifested by 
the insurance of so large a proportion. ‘The hotels are 
good ; at Ieast, when compared with those to which I 
have been long accustomed; but a German inn affords 
poor accommodation to those who have enjoy d the com. 
forts of travelling in the south. 

The Prussian government has been peculiarly conside- 
rate of foreigners; for the price of every thing that they 
can require is fixed by authority. Not only the charge 
for post-horses, but that for a laquais de place, apartments 
at an inn, food, and firing, is appointed by a public offi 

cer, who sees that a tariff is suspended in every cham 

ber, so that no extortion can be practised: 

Some bronze and marble statues are dispersed about 
the town. The finest are those of Bulow, Blucher, and 
Scharnhorst, who stand before an admiring posterity, 











ample room for books, and all necessary items. The 


is greatly enhanced when we are intimately acquainted 











monuments of their own mortality and imperishahle 
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fame. On the most frequented bridge is an equestrian 
figure of Frederick, the last elector of Brand nburg, and 
father of the first king of Prussia, who was crowned, 1 
I remember right, in 1700. His name was Frederich : 
his son’s Frederick William : and his grandson succeed- 
ed to the throne under the name of Frederick the second, 


which an Approving: peor le commuted to * Frederick the 
Great.” The fourth king was Frederick William the 
Sccond, father of the present severcign, who bears, and 
has transmitted to his son, the same favourite name. 
‘Their picture s, with those oi the old electors, are ranged 
round the walls of the “Salle blanche” in the palace, and 
form pendant bya tial ter saa ieee Sate oP tes oaks 
perors and tzars in the Kremlin of Moscow. 

Phe king is ver popul ir. He lives unostentatiously ; 

s hi often to his st bjects; imposes as few 
t po > umanitests a laudable desire to raise 
Prascia in tue seale of nations rather by moral than 
vinilit : lin ling the happiness of hi 
: 1 his own. “here ts no country of Euros 
ymuch attention is paid to education as in Prus- 
Even a Bible Society exists under the express 
sanction of governinent. By some means the Bibk 
used by our Charles the First on the caffold has found 
if y iuto this country, and is | erved in the royal 
library, forsiine by far the most it ting object in 
that gallery. 

Vue tomb of the late unfortanate Queen Louisa stands 
ia the wardens of Charlettenberg, about three miles out 
of the city. Asa picee of sculpture the monument 1 
considered exquisitely be a But it is historical 

lation that generally lds to objcets of this nature 


thetr chief interest. Snifer ring excites Compassion; and 











\ 1 tl iWerer is a female, young, virtuous, and royal, 
the heart thet does not sympathise must be callous; and 
, ' af + dane do ; ledve its obduracy. 

i’ trade of B 1c ists chiefly in silks, wool, 
Prussian blue, and eutiery. By means of ¢ uals, uniting 
the Spree to the Oder and te Elbe, a direct ater com 
int “ition cist ith the German Oce nani the bal. 
tie, ‘The iron trinkets mannfietured in this capital, 
which have | 1 SO ich worn of late im London, are 
pre ttily exe ted. I pas d some time ina suop contaum.- 
tag a lare sortinent, ind collected a few spechnens as 
souvenirs of the noble-minded women who voluntarils 
laid down their jewels at the tect of the defenders of them 
conntr 

The military Dre . Cor i ung of two hundred thou- 
sand men, 1 vpported at an annual expense of four 
mniilions sterline, about half the whole revenne of the 
state. very seldicr is obliged to wear mustachios. No 
corporal chastisement is inflicted. Imprisonment, de- 
eradation, and ot! ral punishments are substituted ; 
vad the army is under excellent discipline. 

I passsd two hon esterday with Mr. G—, a Luthe- 
ran minister of Ure esta ‘i hed church, from whom I 
honed to vain information as to the state of religion in 
Berlin. His report was not favourable. It secms that 
the union between Calvinists and Lutherans was effected 
as a political, rather than religious, measure: and, as 

rht be @*pected, it is less real than nominal. When 
will the rancour of “ theological hatred” be exchanged 
for that “ charity” whic h “is not easily provoked?” 

ee 


LETTER XVI. 


Dres:len, 22 October, 1830. 


You must be so much inthe habit of receiving letters 
rich in information troin the Italian nursery of the arts 
and seiences, that a rambler through the less fertile re- 


north feels he has little by comparison to 
ll have read of my wande rings over the 








o 

lo land, the sandy plains of Denwark, the 
mot of Nomwvay, the forests ot Sweden, the undu- 
lating fie of Finland, and the half civilised govern. 
ments of Russia. My last letter traced my homeward 
r ute from Moscow, through the Teutonic provinces of 


Ball ic, skirting anti-christian Poland, to the capital 
Presets » From Berlin | went to Potsdam, the favour- 
ite residence of Frederic’ the Great. So far on the way 
to Dresden, 1 could not resist the te mptation of visiting 
this towi to sce the finest collection of pictures in Ger- 
many. 

Potsdam is nineteen miles from Berlin. Frederick’s 
suite of apartments and the furniture are shown, it is 
said, in the state in which he left them at his death: but 


many tenants have oecupied them since that event. 
Happily, implicit taith in such a tale is ne —T to the 
mind’s reception of grateful asscctations. Here he lived 


and thought. Here be plaaned schemes in which resulted 
of her enemies. 





the vlory of his country and the defeat 
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His fine mind nas ee d alustre on the spot ; and Pensdun 
will be venerated as long as the history of Prussia is read. 
Several royal palace sare here; but dese riptions of buildings 
are generally uninteresting: 1 will theretore avoid th em, 
only recalling to your mind that in one of these Napo- 
leon dwelt before the battle that sub rjeet« d Prussia ie his 
arms; and that another is the retreat in which the con- 
ceited philos sopher of Verney meres das the favoured 
guest of the royal philosop her of “ Sans souci.’ 

The distance trom Potsdam to the capital of Saxony 
is a hundred and ten miles, which we accomplished in 
twenty-two hours. £n route, I enjoyed the society of a 
gentleman of pleasing manners and general information, 
who, on our arrival, put his card into my hand, gave me 
a ticket of adinission to a public reading- room, and re- 
quested that I would join his family at tea in the even- 
ing. I find that he is one of the principal men in this 
little kingdom, the president of a court whose jurisdic- 
tion extends over all ceclesiastical affairs and moral in- 
stitutions. His wife is a celebrated beauty, much adinir- 
ed by Napoleon seventeen years ago, when she was in 
the full bloom of adolescence. She is now rich in the 
love of a devoted husband, and the caresses of a littl 
cherub-group of innocents. 

The country between Berlin and Dresden was former- 
ly occupied by a race of people, called Hermandari, 
mentioned in history as being the only one pr rmitied to 
traflic freely within the Roman te rritories; a privilege 
granted on account of their exeinplary fidelity. It is 
recorded by their historian, that they were allowed to 
pass and repass the frontiers at pleasure; and that 
“while the Romans displayed to other nations their 
camps and their arms, this favourite tribe was permitted 
to cuter their town-houses and country-seats, which they 
did without coveting the luxuries of their more refined 
ind wealthy neighbours.” ‘The country is flat, but well 
ed; and the peasants, especially in Prussia, have 
un appearance of comfort which offers a happy contrast 
to the squalid coudition of the dehased serfs of Russia. 
In all the —_— rn countrics on this side the Baltic, 
cuard-houses, barriéres, and other public buildings, are 
marked us ae property of government by broad stripes 
of paint in diagonal lines. In Prussia, black and white 
ilternate with cach other. 
red is added: and our entrance into Saxony was mani- 
d by an enormous barriére which stretched across 
the road its lengthened streaks of green and white. 
as early in the morning of Tuesday, the nine- 
ter nth instant, when we reached Dresden, which stands 

» Elbe, in the midst of a picturesque valley, sur- 
insaed by hills at this scason blushing with the rich 
and purple clasters of their vineyards. Under Augustus 
the ‘Third, the Saxon metropolis was regarded by the ci- 
vilised world as the Athens of modern times. Music, 
poctry, and painting, were cherished by that prince with 
zeal and munificence such as the brightest days of an- 
cient history can searecly boast. But times are changed. 
Dresden is not what Dresden was. Perhaps some part 
of the distress she has subsequently known may_ bi 
traced to former excess of liberality. Yet the present 
town is handsomeiy built, though small. Its usually 
peaceful appearance Is Just now interrupted by a number 
of men wearing a semi-military costume, with a hand- 
kerehief round the left arm, distinguishing them as the 
national guard, or militia, raised last month, after the 
disturbances of which you have doubtless read in the 
newspaper, and in anticipation of others that are suppos- 
ed to be ripening against the 30th instant, a féte in 
honour of the great reformer. Whether or not a riot 
may then oceur it is difficult to decide; but the public 
inind is in a state of great agitation induced by the inju- 
dicious conduct of the king, who isa slave to the priests. 

Ever since the early part of the last century, when the 
clector of Saxony changed his Lutheran queen to obtain the 
hand of the queen or Polind, the Saxons have been dis- 
satistied with their royal family. Seme evils which per- 
haps really exist, as a necessary consequence of the 
smallness of the kingdom, and others existing only in 
imagination, are attributed to the despotism of a Catholic 
hicrarehy and the foiblesse of the sovereign. Iimprudent 
ineasures lately adopted by the king, kindled into a flame 
the heated embers which, though smothered, still conti- 
nued tosmoke. The pe sople » Incited by the ‘aristocracy, 
ery loudly for an exemption from taxes for the support 
of Romish priests. The Irish role is reversed. Protest- 
ants refuse to pay for Catholic chains. In the disturb- 
ance of last month, they demolished the police-house, 
and threatened to pull down the palace, unless the king 
would ensure them against further ev ils by taking as his 
assessor on the throne his nephew, Frederick Augustas, 
the heir presumptive, who is less bigoted to a heterodox 


















In Russia a third stripe of 





creed, Following the example of his predecesors in the 
creat empire of which his own is but a Lillipatian mem- 
ber, he complied; and now Anthony and Frederick are 
joint kings of Saxony. 

The palace in which they live resembles a prison ra- 
ther than a royal residence. It consists of a range ol 
buildings round a sombre court-yard, flanked with 
towers which tell a tale of many centuries. The win- 
dows of these, defended by iron gratings, are parallel to 
the flight of stairs within; and, forming an angle with 
the outer lines of the building, wear an aspect singularly 
grotesque. As I walked through the square, my guide 
was the only person I saw. Dirt and desolation rival 
each other. 

The Zwinger contains a cabinet of natural history 
and artificial curiosities. Many singular specimens of 
art are collected here, particularly such as are of micro- 
scopic workmanship. Amongst these are exhibited the 
Lord’s prayer written le gibly in German, —s and 
Latin, on a circle the size of a sixpence; twenty-eight 
figures carved on a cherry-stone ; and several other dimi- 
nutives of a similar nature. There are also some pianos 
of peculiar construction, and organs with tubes of paper 
and glass, instead of metal. 

The Zwinger, however, as well as the arsenal which 
contains the most perfect collection existing of armour of 
every species, age,and nation, is an object of minor import- 
ance when compared with the picture gallery. This is 
a building consisting of four long rooms, each forming 
one side of a square. Three walls in every room are 
covered with pictures, while the fourth forms the frame- 
work of a series of windows, extending from top to bot- 
tom, and so furnished with blinds as to allow every pos- 
sible variation in the admission of light. The most 
celebrated production in this collection is “ The Assump- 
tion” by Raphael. ‘The Virgin is in the act of ascend- 
ing to heaven with the infant Jesus in her arms. On 
her left, a female saint (supposed to be Saint Barbara) 
stands with her arms crossed over the breast in an atti- 
tude of devotion. On the right, the pope with uncovered 
head, and the tiara by his side, kneels before the “ mother 
of God,” at whose feet two little angels spread their joy- 
ous wings. ‘ihe expression of every countenance, and 
the life infused throughout the whole, indicate a master’s 
hand. One part of the performance, however, seems in 
“| bad taste. An iron rod is represented as holding a cur- 
tain which is drawn back to exhibit the Virgin. The 
supposition of a physical im»ediment to the eye of faith 
involves an admixture of sense and spirit which can 
scarcely consist with unity of design. This picture is 
perhaps incorrectly called the Virgin's s assumption, be- 
cause that event was subsequent to the period when he r 
offspring was an infant. It is sometimes called the Ses- 
tinian Madonna, in honour of the pope who requested 
Raphael to paint it. As there are many engravings, 
you may probably recognise it under this name. 

Another chef-d’a@uvre is from the hand of Titian. It 
represents our Saviour holding the tribute money, and 
commanding the subtle Pharisees to render * unto God 
the things that are God’s.” ‘There are also a“ Venus’ 
by Titian ; * La Notte” by Correggio, with a represent- 
ation of the Saviour’s birth; a Venitian portrait by 
Leonardo di Vinci; and two landscapes by Claude ; 
which rank as the jewels of this treasury of the arts. 
But a mere enameration of names is uninteresting ; and 
no description can convey an adequade idea of a fine 
painting. I cannot help remarking that in “La Notte” 
the conception is peculiarly fine. The centre of the 
pictare is illumined by a blaze of light proceeding from 
the incarnate God; and the darkness of night is made 
to disappear before the glory of the sun of rightcousness. 
At the same time, distant objects, artfully thrown into 
shadow, exhibit the blackness of the gloom which his 
beams have dispelled. ‘I'wo rooms, rich in the number 
and value of specimens, are allotted to originals of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools. 

Next to this in interest is the collection of antiques, 
comprising many medals, busts, and marble statues, 
from Herculaneum, Pompeii, Rome and Naples. Some 
are perfect; but others, injured by time, have been un- 
skilfully repaired. ‘This well arranged and valuable 
gallery afforded me arich feast for two hours. ‘The di- 
rector of the Academie des Antiquités, brought yester- 
day an ancient seal, with a request that I would endea- 
vour to decypher the inscription. On examination, it 
proved to be Arabie and Persian, much ornamented with 
flourishes. It consists of a name, an Arabic sentence, 
and four Persian ygrses, of which I submitted a transla- 
tion in English, and in the more universal language, 
Latin; together with atrauscript of the original in the 
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ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE. 








common oriental written character; which ure now de- 
posited, with the seal, in the cabinet of antiquities. 

The charch of the virgin is an ugly stone building 
with a high dome in the centre, whose orbicular form 
threw off the balls and shells which the king of Prussia 
fired in the hope of destroying it in the middle of the 
last century. The interior is formed into a large am- 
phitheatre, round which four galleries are ranged, one 
above the other in an elegant mode. ‘The organ stands 
over a projection allotted to the communion table; an 
arangement peculiar to this churcis. Ia no other do | 
recollect to have seen the organ at the east end of the 
building. The seats are circular and face the commu- 
nion table. From the tower of this church we enjoyed 
a beautiful view of the town and the surrounding coun. 
try, with the heights of Racknitz, where a simple monu- 
ment is erected to the memory of Moreau. 

The treasury, or green vault is so called from the 
green diamond it contains, well known as unique of its 
kind. The collection of jewels and precious stones here 
deposited is perfectly astonishing. [ will not attempt a 
descriptiun to which none but ascientific lapidary could 
do justice. Besides the green diamond, a white one, the 
seventh in the world in point of size, is preserved here ; 
its superiors being in the Brazils, St. Petersburg, London, 
Paris, Vienna, and Rome. Among the treasures are 
also a Madonna in enamel, three feet and a half long, an 
onyx seven inches, and two oval sapphires three inches 
in length, with a collection of diamonds, rubies, eme- 
ralds, and pearls, far exceeding in value that of every 
other court in Europe. My attention was attracted 
by a curious representation in enamel of the court 
of the Great Mogul silting in state, with a hundred 
and fifty gold and silver, courtiers and servants. The 
learned professor, who had demanded and obtained 
three dollars previous to our admission, descauted largely 
on the accuracy of the model : perhaps a full assurance 
that none uf his audience could contradict lim, would 
have converted the enamel face into an exact likeness 
of the present incumbent of the throne. I listened with 
becoming faith to the dissertation ; and pitied the cha- 
grin with which he heard that I had repeatedly attend- 
ed the durbar of the living pageant. 

Within a few miles of the town is a spot known by 
the name of “the valley of rocks.” Here I spent an 
afternoon with my kind friend the president, who justly 
thought that his local knowledge would enhance the 
pleasure of the trip, and therefore voluntecred to act as 
my guide. The valley is highly picturesque, being en- 
riched by nature with her choicest gifts. It is the de- 
file through which Napoleon’s army marched, and bade 
defiance to the separated forces of Austria and Prussia, 
ranged on the rugged summits, and on _ opposite 
sides, of the rocks which form the valley. ‘I'wo miles 
farther off, my companion has a country seat, where his 
wife and children remained, while he, from the window 
of his house at Dresden, watched the battle which ter- 
minated in the triumph of the allies. When they en- 
tered the town, he hastencd to rejoin his family ; but, 
descending into this ravine, filled with the carcasses of 
the French, he observed a number of gentlemen seized 
and compelled to assist in the sepulture of the offensive 
mass. Rank afforded no exemption from the general 
press; so he resolved to attempt a dangerous bye-path, 
trodden only by an occasional forester. His successful 
essay, and the historical facts connected with it, added 
greatly to the interest with which we traversed this ro- 
mantic valley. 

Ffteen miles from Dresden is a district of twice that 
extent, known by the name of Saxon Switzerland, 
which, inviting the traveller by its name, rewards him 
with its beauties. It is Switzerland in miniature. A 
chain of hills and fragments of hills of every form and 
size, thick forests, siniling valleys, and naked rocks, 
are blended together and interspersed with waterfalls 
and mountain torrents, in all the variety of southern 
Helvetia. This morning I started, in company with two 
gentlemen, to visit the justly celebrated district. One 
of them is a German, with whem I became aequainted 
at Berlin; the other, Mr. Curzon, a fine young Eng- 
lishman, whom I met yesterday in the public library. 

In an hour our trio reached the king’s palace at Pil- 
nitz, which is only superior to that in Dresden. The 
roof is covered with little wooden boxes surmonnted by 
spires in the Japanese style, while the lower part of the 
building aspires to nothing higher than German archi- 
tecture. The tout ensemble is singularly grotesque and 
outré, nor would it ever attract attention but as the 
spot where the confederation against France was formed 
in 1792. Pursuing our course along the banks of the 


[X!be, we entered at an early hour La Suisse S: xonne ;| 
and ascending, by a circuitous route, a 
found ourselves in the ruins ofan ancient tortress, called 
the Bistei. 

tury by a band of those half-barbarian Teutonic ki ii ahts, 
or lawless robbers, who lived by the 
and by the plunder ofall. The burg, or fort, « cornmimane 
a beautiful view of the surrounding country. The ee 7 
washes with its tranquil streain the foot of the rock. | Sa 
round which forests of firs expand their dark creen | 
branches on the sloping surta ce of sand-stone hills, and | 
through the lengthened windings of the valley. Ta front, | 
arises the sister, or the rival, fort of Lilien stein the lily’s 
stonc).' Oa this solitary hill, in the form of a truneated 
cone, the knights of Dona defied the forces of the em- 
peror, and held in tribute the peasantry of Saxony. ‘The 
twin burg of Koenigstein, which stands on a similar 
rock, is impregnable. The sides of the mountain are al- 
most perpendicular ; and the only access is by a draw- 
bridge impending over a fearful gulf. Thus fortified by 
nature, every effort to subdue the fort has been unsue- 
cessful; and Koenigstein remains the single virgi: 
citadel of Germany. 

It is generally admitted that the character of the 
country in Saxon Switzerland, which is on the frontier 
of Bohemia, is unique. For many miles masses of sand- 
stone rise to a height of seven and eight hundred feet 
assuming not the appearance of rocks, but that of the 
pillars of some vast fabric which time has worn into a 
varicty of grotesque forms. The gorges between these 
are deep, narrow, smooth, and perpendicular. It seems 
as if they were the effect of little rivulets which flow- 
ing for ages have intersected the soft rock with length- 
ened furrows. The walls thus formed are themselves 
cleftin pieces by some unknown agent, and their fear- 
fully dark and irregular fissures, doomed to perpetua! 
banishment from the light of day, present recesses 
black, dreary, and terrific, to which some imaginative 
mind profanely affixed, and custom perpetuates, the 
vane of Hell. Here, on beds of sandstone, large masses 
of granite are found, which must lave been “projected 
from a distance of many miles by some convu'sion of 
nature, ‘The species of rock is the same as that traced 
through the German provinces of Russia to the Scandi- 
navian mountains, and there is little doubt that these 
fragments have been detached froin the grand depdt on 
the opposite side of the Baltic. 

On¢é curiously shaped rock goes by the name of Auh- 
stall, or the cow-stall, from some fancied resemblance 
to that animal, or from a legend connected with the 
spot. A Saxon citizen once found himself on this emi- 
nence contemplating this panoramic view. ‘I'he occa- 
sion inspiied him; he sought a propitious muse; and 
his prolific mind produced a sublime effusion, which 
translated runs thus :— 


gigantic rock, 


This was inhabited in the thirteenth ce: | 





conquest of em | 


I have seen it, 
I have seen it, 
I have seen the divine cow-stall ! 





The next visiter, struck with the absurdity of the lines, 
completed the stanza in a happier strain, writing under 
the above, 


I have read it, 
I have read it, 
There has been a calf in the cow-stall ! 


This specimen of vanity, with the severe castigation 
it received, remains a perpetual record on the Ivulistal! 
to the amusement of travellers. 

It is interesting to observe the use of the word burg, 
connected with a fortification, in German, as in almost 
all the Teutonic languages of Europe. In Arabic, the 
same term, with the alteration of a letter, bur), signifies 
primarily a bastion, and by extension any fortified place, 
Tiais meaning has been retained by all northern nations 
who have borrowed the word; and we, with the rest, 
name our towns once fortified, burgs or boroughs. ‘Ther: 
are some, I know, who think we derive the word from 
the Greek purgos, acitadel; but this is less probable, 
because the Arabic etymology can be traced through 
another channel, which cannot by possibility be Grecian, 
in all the southern countries of Europe. In Arabia, a: 
throughout the east, the caravanseraw, or resting places 
for travellers, are surrounded by walls, sometimes 
flanked with towers; and each is called .4/burj, the for 
tified or protected place. Thre Italians borrowing the 
term, without sufficiently considering its definite mean- 
ing, apply it generally to all houses of accominodation 
for strangers ; hence their word Albergo. The French, 








who always change / between @ and a consonant into u, 


jwise made a similar application of the 





as in the words aumone s, cutel, autre, and othe rs, callan 
The Spaniards and Portuguese have like- 
Arabie word, 
W ~ e prefixed article decides its Suracenic origin. 
Bat with this digression I must eo de my letter. 
: had not intended so abruptly eed Switzer- 
ind for a tour through Europe and an excursioa into 
\sia. However, as it is past midnight, and as I leave 
ixony at an early hour in the morning, perhaps it is 
vell that my train of thoyghts has been thus inter- 
rupted. Otherwise IT might have detained you still 


onger in: musings on the connection of Ss 


juerers with this interesting country 


inn auberge. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Curharven, 29th October, 1830. 

On the twenty-third instant I left Dresden, where I 
had experienced much enjoyment, and arrived at an 
‘arly hour in tle atiernoon at Le ipzig. ‘The distance 
is sixty miles. ‘The roads through Saxony are particu- 
larly good; and this runs through a picturesque dis- 
trict, for the most parton the banks of the Elb It is 
the season of vintag@& and the peasants are busily en- 
vaged in robbing the hilly slopes of their mantling clus- 
‘rs. In many parts the grapes are already gathered; 
in sail the vines still bend over their rich and pur- 
ple pendants, yielding to the country the charms of 
Rhenish and Italian scenery, On the right eft at 
soine little distance the town of Wittenburg, consecrat- 
ed by the faith and works of our great reformér 
from the cell of an Augustine monk, 1 ssueH,t 
f truth which shook the papal hierarehy ; 
market place, the bull of excommunication com 
to the flames proclaimed as irreconcileable the hostili- 
ties subsisting between the cnemy and the defender of 
al remains of 
amiable 









religious liberty ; and here repose the mort 
the German Boanerges and of his friend the 
Melancthon. 

We passed through Meissen, celebrated for its china 
manufactory, its ancient monastery and towering stee- 
ple, and its romantic situation on the bank of the Elbe. 
This is the cnly town of note between Dresden and 
None of my companions in the seinell-post, 
or diligence, talked Freneh,and | 
tary in the midst of many, but fora young student of 
the Leipzig university, who understood Latin. As the 
public conveyance to Hamburg leaves Leipzig only 
twice a week, I was compelled to start again the follow- 
ing morning ; and the few remaining hours of daylight 
only sufficed to enable me to visit the two most interest- 
ing objects in the town; the house where Luther dis- 
pated with Dr. Eck, and the spot where Poniatowski 
fell. ‘Phe former, situated in the public market place, 
is now occupied by a petty grocer, who was aurpriend 
at myevisit, and still more at the interest his house ex- 
cited. It is singular that in a town where the champion 
of reformed faith is greatly venerated, the theatre of one 
of his most famous discussions should be so little known 
that a stranger has to hunt it out by tedious enquiries. 

You, doubtless, recollect the circumstances of Ponia- 
towski’s death. When Napoleon, no longer able to 
maintain his position in Leipzig against the allied forces, 
resolved on flight, he ordered a bridge across the Elster 
to be blown up as soon as he was safely landed on the 
other side. The faithful Pole kept the Swedes at bay 
while his master fled; when, following with his division, 
he found the expected means of his escape destroyed. 
Closely pursued, he sought a spot wher@ethe river is 
narrow, and boldly leaped in. Mis charger gained the 
opposite bank, but not having strength to aseend its 
steep acclivity, fell backwards on the rider end involved 
The scene of this catis 


WOZLY 
eipzy. 


should have been soli- 


him in its own destruction. 
trophe was the garden of a wealthy banker, Reuchenbach ; 
whose name, notwithstanding his fallen fortunes, it: still 
retains. A simple stone erected on the spot fromm whieh 
he leaped bears the name, itself a sufficient enlogy, of 
Poniatowski. A few months since, in a distant Afrie 
isle, I stood over a similar monument, which covers all 
that was Napoleon. The coincidence was striking and 
touching. “Sie transit gloria mundi!” 

Leipzig is rather a good specimen of German towns. 
Some of the houses, very old and richly ornamented with 
carved wood-work, give a venerable air to the place 
Others, handsomely built in more modern style, are lofty 
and not inelegant. ‘The town was crowded to execss, 
for an annual fair had just been held. It is the largest 
in Germany ; attended by representatives of the principal 
merchants from all the chief cities of the continent, and 


even from London. 
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Great tratlic in books is carried on in Leipzig. A very 
expensive press, 1 which many English works are 


reprinted, has contributed more than the university to 
give literary eclat to a town already famous as the site 
of a vast commercial fair, the scene of religious disputa- 
tion, and the* afi of two bloody battles. The anniver- 
sary of that of 1813 was celebrated only five days before 
my arrival. It would have been gratifying to witness 
such a féte in Germany ; especially, as I was present at 
the celebration of a similar festival in Holland, in com- 
memoration of another vietory which despoiled the 
Corsican of gis unrighteous honours. The first battle 
fought here Wis that of 1632, when Gustavus the Second 
of Sweden lost his life. ‘The two occurred at a little vil- 
lage called Lutzen, near Leipzig. 

The road trom Leipzig to Hamburg almost immediately 
enters Prussia. The first town through which we passed 
is Halle, distant twenty-four miles from Leipzig. It 
contains one of the seventeen universitics of Germany. 
The great physiclogist Meckel has a professor’s chair 
here. ‘There is also an establishment, called “ L’ institut 
de la Bible de Kanstein,” which keeps twelve presses 
constantly at work in striking off impressions of the 


Bible; and it is said to have printed three millions of 


tibles in the past century for cheap distribution to the 
poor. Whether this be really the case, or how far the 
object of its first founder is answered in the present day, 
[I could not accurately ascertain; but I fear that object 
must be opposed by the spirit of rationalism which 


tinges with its di adly hue all the public seminaries of 


Germany. 


Frc alle, passing through the duchy of Bernburg, 
we re after a journey of forty-eight miles, the 
strong ifications of Magdeburg, commanding the 


Elbe ina point which has often been the scene of political 
contention. This part of Germany was formerly ocecu- 
pied by the Langobardi, or Longbeards, who afterwards 
founded the Lombard kingdom in Italy. 


We passed quickly through Magdeburg, the chief 
town of the duchy of that name, and made the best of 


our way over a dull, monotonous country, to Kletzke, a 
distance of sevé nty-five miles, where the diligence from 
Berlin to Hamburg was waiting to carry us on; the con- 
ducteur expecting that our number would not exceed 
three or four. Owing, however, to the recent fair at 
Leipzig, the road was unusually frequented ; and, as we 
formed a party of seventeen, a number of small, dirty, 
crazy caleches were hired to convey us to our journey’s 
end. 

Thirty-six miles beyond Kletzke, and just across the 
Prussian frontier, is Ludsvigslust, the capital of the inde- 
pendent duchy of Mecklenburg. It is a beautiful little 
town, with a palace that would do honour to a more 
extensive principality. ‘The character of the country in- 
dicated that we were not far distant from Holstein. The 
same barren sands, the same dull unvaried plains, and 
the same birds keeping watch on the house-top over a 
country which no one could plunder, reminded me of 
the « urly part of the highly interesting tour which is now 
drawing toa close. Since these birds and this kind of 
country were last pre sented to my eye, I have travelled 
six thousand miles, and seen every kingdom of the North 
of Europe. ‘lhe result has been much pleasure and a 
comparative restoration to health. Yet a return to my 
country, more loved and appreciated than ever, and to all 
the endearments of kindred ties and friendship, is hailed 
with delight, unalloyed by a single wish for further wan- 
derings. 

Seven tedious German miles carried us through the 
duchies of Mecklenburg and Lauenburg. During the 
greater part Of this journey, especially in the duchy of 
Mecklenburg, we remarked large boulders of rock, such 
as those to which I have already alluded as being strewed 
over the German provinces of Russia on the coast of the 
Baltic. ‘They are to be found all over the great sandy 
plains in the north of Germany. ‘The king of Prussia 1s 
making roads through every part of his flat kingdom, 
with materials almost exclusively derived from boulders 
which have travelled from the Scandinavian chain. On 
the side of the road where these large masses are broken 
up, one might form a collection comprehending a series 
of minerals peculiar to Norway. ‘I'he fact, that all the 
boulders are rounded, proves the distance they have 
travelled. 

The duchy of Lauenburg, belonging to Denmark, ex- 
tends to the very gates of the free city of Hamburg. We 
skirted the sandy Hanoverian dominions of our king, as 
in the earlier part of the journey we had bordered on 
those of his relation, the duke of Brunswick; and for 
many miles our route lay through silicious beds, rivalling 
in depth those of Hanover. The whole distance from 








Leipzig to Hamburg is about two hundred and fifty 
miles, which we accomplished in fifty-three hours, arriv- 
ing there on the morning of the 26th instant. 

Owing to bad roads and arrangements between the 
different petty states, which require frequent transfers 
from one diligence to another, and allow of places being 
secured only to the frontier station, the journey involved 
both trouble and tedium. During the latter part great 
inconvenience was experienced by all the party who 
started from Leipzig; for,as I have mentioned, when we 
joined the Berlin diligence at Kletzke, we were placed 
under charge of the conducteur from the Prussian capital. 
His complement being previously secured, we were 
stowed away in bye-wagens, or extra chaises, which are 
changed at every post-house. ‘These are miserable con- 
veyances, admitting rain und wind on every side; and 
the system gives rise to great trouble and vexatious de- 
lays in the transfer of luggage and arrangement of pas- 
sengers. Unhappily for us, it rained the whole of the 
last night; and one of our bye-wagens upsetting in a 
ditch and breaking the springs, its contents were distri- 
buted among the others, previously groaning under their 
load, to the sad increase of murmurers and murmurs. 
So much for little troubles of ephemeral importance 
which afford a smile in the retrospect. 

It was a singular coincidence that, of six who occupied 
the interior of the diligence trom Leipzig, four talked 
English, and one of the other two spoke French, a 
tongue common to all execpt a solitary female, whose 
powers were limited to the harsh and guttural, but com- 
prehensive language of Germany. Nearly all the party, 
seventeen in nuinber, had some connection with the fair 
in Leipzig. Most of them were merchants, or agents, 
who had been there to make sales and purchases. One 
was an obliging and intelligent young man, a native of 
Hamburg, who has resided cight years in London, con- 
ducting an extensive trade in furs, and travelled from 
England on purpose to attend the fair. He proved a 
valuable acquisition on such a road. Amongst other 
things, I was amused by his letting out one of the ruses 
of his trade. Observing that he was inspecting the fur 
collar of my cloak, I asked him to what animal it had 
belonged. He said, “it is Siberian.” I repeated my 
question. He answered, “it is jennet.” Unacquainted 
with any animal of that name except the small Spanish 
horse, I asked, “ what sort of animal is the jennet !” He 
said “ oarnivorous.” “ How large?” “ About two feet 
long.’ “ What is it like? What are its habits?” He 
hesitated; then said he could scarcely tell. I remarked 
that I was surprised to hear the fur was jennet, since I 
had bought the skin at St. Petersburg as that of a Siberian 
cat. ‘ Well, sir,” he replied, and so it is: but I did not 
know you were aware of it; and I thought you might 
not like to be told. Lnglish ladies would not wish to 
know that they wear cat's skin, so furriers always call it 
jennet!” 

Safely arrived at Hamburg, I was informed that an ex- 
tra steamer would start the following morning for Lon- 
don. Having visited the town before, | had no motive for 
delay; and accordingly secured a berth on the Attwood, 
bound for London direct. Mr. Oppenheim, the well- 
informed Hamburg merchant just alluded to, was my 
only companion in the great cabin; ‘There were two pas- 
sengers before the mast. It blew strongly from the west 
as we went down the Elbe, at the mouth of which we en- 
countered a gale which compelled to throw out an anchor 
off Cuxhaven. Many ships were in asimilar predicament, 
having been already detained three or four days by a 
strong contrary wind. Every hour it blew harder and 
harder; and the motion of the vessel became so violent, 
that we requested the captain to put us on shore at that 
town, which he promised to do in the morning, if the 
weather continued to arrest our progress. Since then 
we have been detained here. Yesterday the storm was 
very violent. ‘To-day it has abated a little; and this eve- 
ning we are told that if the present favourable ap- 
pearances continue through the night, we may hope to 
start in the morning ; in which case I may be the bearer 
of my own despatch. The captain is to hoist a flag as 
our summons. A boat is ready to take us on board ; and 
at break of day I shall anxiously look out for the signal— 


* As ono who, long detained on foreign shores 
Pants to return.” 


London, 3d of November, 1830. 
I little thought that the past would be so eventful a 
week, On Saturday morning, the expected signal ap- 
peared, and we wenton board. The breeze was still very 
fresh, and the weather seemed portentous, We had 
scarcely cleared the last land-marks, when the wind blew 


and our vessel groaned under the concussion of the waves. 
During the whole of that day and Sunday the storm in- 
creased. My companion was confined by sickness to his 
berth which he scarcely quitted for four days. The mo- 
tion of the vessel was so violent that, not having gained 
my “sea-legs,” I could hardly stand: and the quivering, 
or rotatory motion, peculiar to a steamer, made me sufter 
more uneasiness than I have before experienced at sea. 
Through Sunday night and Monday the gale conti- 
nued, the elements vieing with each other. The wind 
was furious, the sea white with the foam of its own rage, 
and the billows roared, 
“Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf’ning clamours in the slippery shrouds.” 


On Monday, the captain said that, unless the wind 
changed, the coals would not last us into any port; that 
without her engine the vessel could not stand against the 
storm; that we had scarcely made more than one knot 
an hour with the whole force of two forty-horse-power en- 
gines ; that we had no other alternative but to go back to 
Cuxhaven: and that, if detained on the voyage, we had 
not provisoins sufficient for the crew. I have encountered 
such gales in the Atlantic, that, in a sailing vessel in an 
open sea, with plenty of food, I should not have thought 
the danger imminent. Buta steamer without steam is 
unmanageable ; and provisions intended for a voyage of 
two days had already been distributed into six scanty 
portions. Our captain and his mate were alarmed, and 
the passengers could not be insensible to their critical 
situation. On Monday morning, the wind veered round 
a little ; a circumstance which induccd the captain to de- 
cide on making direct for Yarmouth, or Lowestoff, on the 
inhospitable coast of Norfolk: though with a slender hope 


‘/ot reaching land, as it continued to blow a gale from W. 


N. W. Inthe middle ofthe night, between Monday and 
Tuesday, the wind suddenly died away. The lead was 
heaved and soundings were fonnd; we were under the lee 
of the British isles. The sea became calmer and calmer, 
and our vessel made progress at the rate of eight knots 
an hour. Yesterday forenoon we were off Harwich and 
late in the evening landed at Gravesend, because we had 
not sufficient coals to carry us to London. Had we been 
a few miles farther from calm water, we should in all pro- 
bability, have been lost. 

Thus the termination hasbeen, if possible, more signal- 
ly blest than any other portion of my northern travels. 
Since leaving England I have been “ In jonrneyings of- 
ten, in perils of robbers, in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, and (now lastly) in perils in the sea.” 
The same gracious God has protected me in all, and 
brought me to the conclusion of a tour which affords 
scarcely less pleasure in retrospect than it did in duration. 


THE END. 





LE MIE PRIGIONI. 
MEMORIE DI SILVIO PELLICO, DA SALUZZO. 

Having the Review of Signor Pellico’s imprisonment 
and the book itself both before us, we have preferred the 
former for publication on account of its brevity, as well 
as because it contains all on the subject that the general 
reader would care to peruse, and avoids some scenes we 
do not wish to repeat. The exact crime of which Pellico 
was accused remains a mystery, though we infer it to 
have been of a political nature. He has exhibited strong 
evidence of genius in displaying in a forcible manner the 
natural feelings engendered by solitude and confinement ; 
the narrative of apparently the most trivial circumstances 
would have failed to excite sympathy in the hands of a 
person of common mind or education. The reviewer 
and translator are entitled to praise for the graceful 
manner in which they introduce us to the author. 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review for April. 

We will candidly confess that the deep interest we 
have felt in the perusal of these memoirs nowise arises 
from any great sympathy with the actors in Italian revo- 
lutions in general. Admitting the oppressive character 
of the Austrian government of Italy, and the undisguised 
contempt for national feelings and prejudices with which 
it is administered; and therefore conceding to the Italians 
in the fullest manner their right to obtain redress, par 
voie de fait, when constitutional representations are dis- 
regarded, there has been in their late insurrections a 
union of fool-hardiness in the conception, with faint, 
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heartedness in the execution, sufficient to throw discredit 
on any cause, and to postpone, perhaps indefinitely, the 


chance of any general and vigorous effort in behalf of 


Italian freedom. In the fate of the actors in these ill- 
advised explosions it is difficult therefore, in general, to 
feel much interest. If they will set their lives on a cast, 
they must abide the hazard of a die. But exceptions do 
occasionally occur, and it is the very nature of these 
which must make every man of calm judgment regard 

an unfavourable eye all such premature and hazard- 
ous movements; men, of whom their more scheming 
and worldly associates were not worthy, and who, by their 
firmness and passive fortitude under adversity, captivity 
and exile, shed a redeeming lustre upon a cause which 
has little else to recommend it. It is the misfortune, we 
say, of these rash movements, that, once commenced, 
they involve in them, against their better judgment, 
many virtuous and amiable men, who, had they been left 
to themselves, would never have attempted, with means 
so inadequate, and minds so unprepared tor a serious 
and lasting struggle, to precipitate their country into 
the certain miseries which must in the outset accompany 
every revolution, and with scarcely even a probable chance 
of ultimate success. The wise and rational attachment 
they feel for liberty, as being but another word for the 
happiness of the community, would have taught them 
how little the interests of liberty, in its true sense, could 
be promoted by such attempts,—the failure of which 
would only afford to their stern masters a justifjeation of 
their iron system of coercion, and an opportunity for in- 
creasing its rigour. But when once the ery of liberty 
has been set up, the very generosity and chivalrous nature 
of such men prevents them from hanging back ; they 
would not needlessly have challenged a gigantic enemy, 
but they cannot olen their support when called on to 
aid their countrymen in a desperate struggle ; and their 
reward too often is, that while the scheming agitator, 
who had set the whole in motion, makes his escape, or 
his peace, on the first reverse of fortune, the disinterested 
and intrepid, who have adhered to a hopeless cause 
through good report and bad, are ultimately the victims 
on whom the vengeance of their successful antagonist 
descends. 

For men such as these, whose natural disposition is 
averse from the troubled elements of revolution, who, if 
left to themselves, would have pursued the quiet path of 
philanthropy, of science, of literature, but who have been 
involved by the force of circumstances in the movement 
which rasher heads or more interested minds have set in 
motion : for the Gioias, Arrivabenes and Pellicos of suf- 
fering Italy, we feel that interest and sympathy which 
a generous, though mistaken, self-devotion must always 
awaken. When Pellicu, therefore, lays before us the 
narrative of his imprisonments, in this simple and 
beautiful volume, with scarcely a loud complaint, without 
a single invective, with no political disquisition whatever 
—and where the mild, benevolent, and pure-hearted 
character of the author shines out in every page,—men 
of all parties and political opinions must equally yield to 
the charm which it possesses; and, whether he look on 
the revolutionary movements of Italy with the eye of a 
liberal or an absolutist, the reader must equally regret 
that one whose nature seems so opposed to conspiracies 
or political struggles, should have been their victim. 

‘or our own part, we will candidly say, that this little 
work seems to us more calculated to enlist the sympa- 
thies of mankind against Austria, to expose the cold- 
blooded and relentless character of its Italian adminis- 
tration, and to prepare the way for its downfall, than any 
revolutionary movements to which it is likely to be ex- 
posed, or the political invectives by which it has been 
assailed. It is not from secret societies and Carbonari 
that Austria has much to fear. Judging from the issue 
of the Neapolitan and Piedmontese revolutions, we should 
say there was more peril in one of Pellico’s pages 
than twenty of their swords. Neither has she much to 
apprehend from the rancours and exaggerated tone of 
those political works in which the character of her 
Italian government has usually been attacked ; for these 
have in general been so questionable in their facts, or at 
least so distorted and overcoloured by the violence of 
political and national prejudice, that in the minds of calm 
observers they frequently produced an impression directly 
the reverse of that which was intended. But here is a 
work which appeals, not to party feeling, but to the 
general sympathies of humanity,—which does not deal 
in vague generalities, or doubtful anecdotes, but sets 
forth with truth and soberness the workings of that sys- 
tem in an individual case: instead of exaggeration there 
is rather a studied exclusion of every thing approaching 
to violence of thought or expression: and yet no one 


can peruse it without teeling his heart revolt, and his 
indignation rise, at the system of mean, paltry, and per- 
severing cruelty, which it developes. ‘here might have 
been some excuse for violent and rigorous measures, 
carried through under the alarm and irritation excited 
in the minds of the rulers, by the supposed discovery of 
an extensively ramified conspiracy ; but what can be said 
in defence of a system, which, when the danger and the 
excitation are past, labours with studied ingenuity to 
deepen the miseries of solitary imprisonment for life, by 
exposure to cold and damp in winter, and to the sutfo- 
cating heat of leaden roofs in summer—by coarse and 
revolting food—by labour—by the load of chains—by 
the want of medical assistance, save on particular days 
—by the exclusion of all communication with relatives 
and friends—by every petty refinement, in short, which 
can rendcr the sufferings of the prisoner more intolera- 
ble? ‘To us it seems a matter of no moment in the con- 
sideration of such a system, whether the victim was 
guilty of the crime which was imputed to him or not. 
That in any civilised country in Europe, and for any 
crime whatever, above all, for political offences, such a 
system should exist in the nineteenth century, is matter 
of astonishment; and if the Austrian government does 
not wish to place itself beyond the pale of humanity 


altogether, and to stand conspicuous as a monument of 


barbarism in the midst of surrounding civilisation, it will 
assuredly avail itsclf of the disclosures which have now 
been given to the world in so affecting a shape, to abolish 
at once that disgraceful apparatus of moral and physical 
torture to which we have alluded. 

The main charm of this book of Pellico lies in the 
singular calmness and placid beauty of its tone. It is 
one long tragic monolegue, and the scene is but a suc- 
cession of prisons. And yet it presents a picture so 
interesting of a refined and amiable mind labouring 
against the most trying of earthly calamities, long con- 
tinued and solitary imprisonment ; it exhibits him under 


so many touching aspects of weakness or strength—of 
patient mental exertion, or the weariness and sickness of 


hope delayed—of the influence of sceptical doubt creep. 
ing in upon despondency, or the revival of courage and 
religious faith ; it is brightened or saddened by so many 
little interesting episodes—glimpses of existence, as it 
were, seen through prison bars ; it is instinct throughout 
with so kindly a spirit towards mankind, so anxious a 
desire to discover good even in evil, and benevolence 
beneath the outward garb of harshness or selfishness, 
that it possesses the interest of a romance combined with 
the truth of reality. It is at once a historical document 


and a psychological picture, drawn, as the author himself 


says, from no motive of personal vanity, but left as a 
legacy to those who may be placed under circumstances 
as trying, and with the hope “that the detail of his suf- 
ferings, and of the consolations* which even amidst 
the deepest misfortunes he still found attainable, might 
impart comfort to their minds : with the view of bearing 
testimony to the fact, that even amidst all that he had en- 
dured, he had not found humanity so wicked, so destitute 
of exalted feeling, as it had been represented,—of en- 
couraging a!l noble spirits to love many, to hate none, to 
reserve their irreconcilable hatred for mean imposture, 
cowardice, perfidy, and every moral degradation,—and 
of inculcating the once well known, but now too often 
forgotten truth, that religion and philosophy can com- 
mand both energy of mind and calmness of judgment, 
and that without their union there can exist no justice, 
no dignity, no certain principle of action.” A worthy 
and elevated object, and worthily accomplished ! 

It may no doubt be possible that something of the sub- 
dued tone which distinguishes this production may be 
owing to the fact that it appears under the surveillance 
of a Piedmontese censorship ; and if so, we are disposed 
for once to consider the influence they have exercised 
as advantageous to its character. Had the work been 
an ordinary invective against Austrian oppression, con- 


ceived and executed in the usual perfervid manner of 


Italian partizanship, it would have been forgotten in a 


fortnight ; but this calm, classical, and moving picture of 


suffering insinuates itself irresistibly into the heart, and 
will long maintain its hold on the memory. 

The name of Silvio Pellico must be familiar to every 
reader of Italian poetry, as one of the most distinguished 
of the modern dramatists of Italy, The glowing and 
yet gentle spirit, the pure and elevated imagination of the 
author is reflected in all his writings. 
tenderness than Foscolo, and more of dramatic skill than 
Manzoni, he has in his Francesca da Rimini, founded on 
the tragic episode of Dante, given one of the best speci- 
mens of a native Italian drama, constructed on the freer 
and deeper principles of the English and German 





With more of 


schools. His EHufemio da Messina is scarcely inferior. 
Beloved and respected by a numerous circle of friends 
and acquaintances, and admired by the public as a rising 
ornament of Italian literature, his arrest, which took 
place at Milan in October, 1820, on the charge of’ being 
implicated in a conspiracy against the Austrian govern- 
ment, excited a deep and general sensation of sympathy 
and regret. After undergoing an examination, as to the 
particulars of which he is silent—“ being,” he says, “like 
an ill-used lover, determined to bear his injuries with 
dignity, to leave politics alone,”—he was conducted to 
the prison of St. Marguerite, end consigned to a room 
on the ground floor, looking out on a court surrounded 
on all sides by prisons. i 

wi The first day of imprisonment passed wearily indeed. 
The jailer, who had studicd the philosophy of imprison- 
nent after his way, advised Pellico to kill time by taking 
some wine with his meals, and when Pellico informed 
him that he drank none, “] pity you,” said he; “you 
wil suffer doubly from solitude.” He was left to gaze 
out of the window into the court, to listen to the sound 
of the jailers’ fect as they walked the passages of the 
privon, and to the half-frenzied songs which at times 
rose from the different cells. 
by contrasting the purposes to which the building, which 
had once been a monastery, had been originally devoted, 
with its present gloomy application. But the considera- 
tion of lis own position could not be long excluded; the 
recollection of a father, mother, two brothers and two 
sisters, left at Turin, recurred to him; and Pellico felt 
the truth of the observation, how certainly, in moments 
of sorrow, the remembrance of uny supposed unkindness 
to those who should have been dear to us, is sure to rise 
upin judgment against us, and to haunt the mind with 
unavailing regret. He had visited his family about three 
months before at Turin, but occupied by other business, 
he had had but little time to devote to his relations. “ Ah!” 
observed his mother, who probably perceived the differ- 
ence on this occasion, “1 see our Silvio does not now 
come to Turin to visit us.” This observation of his 


with not having shown more visibly, ere it was too late, 
the affection he felt for them all; and he wept like a 
child till evening darkened about him, and he laid him- 
self down on his hard couch, not expecting to sleep. 
Weariness, however, overpowered him, and he slept 
soundly for a time. 

His first feeling on awaking, which he did some-hours 
after, he describes as one of despair. Frightful visions 
of his own fate, and that of his family, pursued him in 
the darkness. He wished they had been in their graves 
before the news of this stroke should reach them in 
‘Turin. * Who,” he asked, “ will enable them to bear it ?” 
At this moment the idea of an overruling God, of the 
consolations of religion, first became seriously impressed 
on his mind ; hitherto it had exercised but little practical 
influence on his thoughts, but now, in the gloom and 
solitude of his cell, he began to dwell upon it long and 
earnestly, and as he did so he felt his mind grow calm, 
anda ray of hope seemed to him to emerge where all had 
at first appeared to be despair. ‘The very turnkeys ob- 
served the difference in his appearance next morning, 
and congratulated him upon it. ‘ Yesterday,” said one 
of them, “ you had the look of a basilisk, but to-day I 
am glad to see you don’t look so rascally. Your rascal 
always looks worse the second day than the first.’ 
Pel.ico had been allowed the use of a copy of Dante and 
the Bible. Of the former he used to commit a canto to 
memory every day, till at last the exercise became so 
mechanical that it ceased to afford any interruption to 
the train of melancholy thought. It was otherwise with 
the study of the Bible; for though his attention at first 


meditating on it with fixed attention, and of absorbing 
himself in its perusal to the exclusion of every other in- 
trusive thought. The precept, “ pray without ceasing,” 
in particular, made a deep impression on his mind, and 
he determined to realise it, by keeping the idea of the 
Deity constantly present to his thoughts, and conforming 
every purpose (for there was little room for action) to the 
Divine will. ‘Thus a tranquil hope and confidence that 
he was not left alone in the world, seemed to grow upon 
him day by day. 

Meantime he thought it his duty to preserve his 
spirits and his cheerfulness, by finding some objects 
which might afford interest or occupation to the mind. 
Even in the first few days of his imprisonment he had 
found a friend. This was a deaf and dumb child of five 
or six years old, whose father and mother had been 
robbers, and had fallen victims to justice. The poor 
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mother now occurred to him; he reproached himself 


wandered often, yet by degrees he became capable of 
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children in the same situation, ‘They lived all together 

ina rooin in front of Pellico’s, and at times they came 
out to take the air in the court. 

“hie deaf and dumb boy,” says he, “ came under my 

! este ulated to mic. 


window ane 0 
hima piece of bread; he took it, leaping for joy, ran to 


iis companions, shared it with thea all, and then 


! ¢ 
siniled and 


returned to eat his own smal! portion opposite my win- 
dow, expressing his gratitude to me by the sinaile that 


ic other children looked 





beamed in his beautiful eyes 
at me from a distance, but did not venture to approach. 
‘The deaf and dumb boy hada deep syinpathy for me, 
and one not founded on mere motives of interest. Some- 
times he did not know what to do with the food I threw 

ns to me that he and his companions 
had had enough, and could not eat more. If he saw a 
turnkey coming towards my room, he would give him 
the bread to return tome. ‘Though « xpecting nothing 
from me, he would continne to gaimbol beneath my 
window with the most amiable grace, delighted that J 
should see hin. Oue day a turnkey promised that he 
should be allowed to visit me in my cell: the moment he 
cutered he ran to embrace my knees with a ery of joy. 
I took him in any arms, and the transports with which 
he caressed me are tadeseribable. What attachment 
there was in that poor creature ! TTow I longed to edu- 
cate him, to save him trom the abject condition in which 
1 found him! 

“J never learnt his name. Te himself did not know 
that he had one. Tle was always gay; nor did I ever 
sce him weep but once, when he was beaten, I know not 
for what, by the jailer. Strange! ‘To live ina prison 
seems the height of qaisfortune, and yet assuredly this 


him, and made si 


child was then as happy as the son of a prince. I re- 
flected on this: i learned that it is possible to render the 
mind independent of place. Let us keep imagination in 


subje clion, and we should be well eve ry where, A day 
is soon over, and when at wight we le down without 
hunger or pain, what matters it if our bed be placed be- 
tween walls which are called a prison, or walis which 
bear the name of a cottage or a palace ?” 

Of the consolation and amusement which his inter- 
course with this poor child atiorded, Pellico was soon 
deprived, by his removal te another room, his own being 
required for a newer arrival. It was darker, dirticr, and 
more comfortless than the former, commandin 
side a view of the court with the windows of his tormer 
& prospect of part of the prison 


1 } 1 } . 
Pellico looked anxiously for some days 


yon one 









roomy and on the oth 


for the women. 
towards his old lodging, to see if Le could catch a glimpse 
of his suecessor at the windows; at last he discovered 
him to be his friend Melchior Gioia. Gioia had, in his 
turn, been made aware what part of the prison was occu- 
pied by Pellico, 
waved their handkerchiefs, and endeavored to express 
their feelings by silent yet speaking gestures. But such 
intercourse Was contrary to the rules of the prison, and 
tue turnkey entering, directed Pellico to discontinue it. 
Th apartment of Pellico, we have ua ntioned, adjoined 
the prison of the women; only a wall divided them. 


The friends could not Sy ak, but they 


fhrough this thin partition, the sound, sometimes of 


p 
their songs, suinctimes of their quarrels, reached him; 
and at might, when all around was quict, he could alinost 
Among their voices there was 
attracted his attention. It was 
sweeter than the rest, i) was heard amore seldom, and 
| Sometimes it 


hear their Couversation. 
one that peculiarly 


give utterance to no vulgar thoughts, 


sang two siinple verses, 


Chi rende alla meschina 
f.a sua felicita? 


at other times, accompanicd by the rest, the Litany. 
Without seeing its possessor, Pellico formed to himself’ a 
most interesting picture of this unfortunate and repentant 
h ing, and an almost fraternal attachment for her. Often 
was he on the point of calling to her through the wall, 
but as often his courage failed him, and this littl 
romance ola dungeon ended where it began. 

In the commencement of the year 1821 Pellico was 
allowed the comfort of a visit from his friend Count 
Luivi Porro, (in whose family he had lived as tutor,) and 
from his father. ‘They could give him no hope of libera- 
tion; it was evident that liis imprisomment was to be a 
Jong one. His chamber was avain changed, and this 
time for the better. ‘The day of lis removal was a day 
of events fer Pellico, As he crossed the court he again 
saw the deaf and dumb orphan, and 


parting greeting wi 


again exchanged a 
Melchior Gioia. “On entering hi 
i chior Gioia. nentering his 








new apartment, he found some French stanzas written 
on the wall, and signed, “'The Duke ot’ Normandy.” 
He began to sing them, adapting them, as he best could, 


I threw | 





to the air sung by the unseen Magdalen of the women’s 
prison,—when, to his surprise, a voice from an adjoining 
coll took up the strain and sang them to another air. 
“ Bravo,” exclaimed Pellico, as he finished. ‘The singer 
saluted him politely, and asked him if he was a French- 
man.  Pellico told him his name and birthplace, and in 
return asked the name of his companion. ‘The answer 
was, “I aim the unfortunate Duke of Normandy.” 

This was one of the numerous pretenders to the cha- 
racter of the son of Louis XVI., who had been imprisoned 
by the vigilance of the Austrian government. He told 
his story with a surprising air of truth and conviction, 
and a most remarkable familiarity with the events of 
the revolution, and the family history of the Bourbons. 
Though Pellico gave no credit to his tale he could not 
help admiring the appearance of candour, goodness, and 
elevation of mind which he showed in the long and fre- 
quent conversations which they held together: and yet 
he reproached himself afterwards that he did not fairly 
tell him at once that he disbelieved his pretensions. 
There was a degree of pusillanimity, he observes, in thus 
appearing to give eredit to an imposture, of which he 
afterwards felt ashamed; and still more did he regret 
that the light and sceptical tone in which his unseen 
neighbour talked of religious subjects had so far in- 
fluenced his mind at the time, that he had been weak 
enough in their conversations to disguise the depuh and 
sincerity of his own convictions. Otten and often did 
the recollection of this piece of moral cowardice recur to 
his mind, and excite feelings of contrition and shaine. 

On the night of the Isth of February, 1821, he was 
suddenly awakened by the noise of chains and the 
grating of locks. Count Bolza, the Commissary of Police, 
centered his prison, aud desired him to dress himself as 
quickly as possible. In the first moments of his sur- 
prise the idea occurred to him that the count might be 
sent to conduct him to the confines of Piedmont; that 
he was once more to rejoin his family and enjoy the 
sweets of liberty. “ Where am I going ?” said he to the 
count as they vot into the carriage. “I cannot tell you 
till we are a mile beyond Milan.” Bat Peilico saw that 
their course was not towards the Porta Vercellina, and 
this was a suflicient answer. It was a lovely moonlight 
night; the streets, the houses, the churches, the public 
gardens in which he walked with Foscolo, Monti, Breme, 
Borsieri, and Porro, could all be recognised as they 
drove along; his heart swelled at the thought that he was 
looking at them for the list time, and when they passed 
the gate, he pulled his hat over his face to conceal his 
tears. “ I suppose,” be said, after a time, “ we are going 
to Verona.” “ Further,’ replied the count, “we are 
going to Venice, where you are to be consigned to the 
charge of a special commission.” ‘They reached Venice 
on the 20th February. 

Pellico’s destination was the celebrated Piombi, form- 
ing the upper part of the old palace of the doge, and so 
called from their leaden roofs. From his chamber win- 
dow he looked out on the roof of the church of St. Mark, 
beyond which he could catch a glimpse of the extremity 
of the square with its numerous cupolas and steeples. 
Rising immediately over the roof of the church was the 
gigantic Campanice, which was so near that he could 
even in calin weather hear the voices of the persons who 
were talking on its top. Crowds of doves fluttered 
about his windows, or rested in the adjoining spires. At 
one corner of the church a small portion of the court of 
the palace, with a public well, were visible; but, from 
the height of his prison, the people in the strect beneath 
looked like children, and their voices were lost as they 
ascended. He felt his solitude more complete than even 
inthe prison of Milan. ‘The faces of the men about 
him seemed more solemn and appalling. The jailer, 
with his wiit and family, which consisted of a daughter 
:bout fifleen, and two sons of thirteen and ten years old, 
had already heard of his name and reputation as a tragic 
poet. They looked upon him at first as a sort of magi- 
cian, and scarcely ventured to utter a syllable in his pre- 
senee; but by degrees all of them, except the wife, 
whose temper seemed naturally harsh and unamiable, 
seemed to grow accustomed to him. ‘The daughter and 
the two boys generally accompanied their mother when 
she took the prisoner his coffee or his meals, and would 
often turn round and regard him with a deep expression 
of pity, when the door was about to be locked. 

Meanwhile the investigation before the special com- 
wnission was proceeding; day after day Pellico had to 
undergo long examinations; and often he returned to 
his cell in such a state of excitement and despair, that 
he would have committed suicide, if the recollection of 
his family, and the voice of religion, had not restrained 
hishand. Yet this harassing scene of never-ending ex- 





aminations began at last even to shake his religio.s 
faith. He neglected prayer—he vented curses on his 
fellow men and the world ; he tried to still the agitation 
of lis mind, by singing for hours with a forced gaiety ; 
he gossipped with whoever entered his cell, and endea- 
youred to look on all things with a cynical indifference 
and contempt. 

But happily, these evil days were few. Ilis Bible, ne- 
glected in the meantime, had become covered with dust. 
“ Since you have given up reading that large ugly bogk,” 
said one of the jailer’s little boys to him one day, “You 
don’t look so melancholy, I think.” “ Do you think so?” 
said Pellico, sorrowlully and with a feeling of shame 
taking the Bible in his hand, and brushing the dust from 
it. It opened by chance at these words: “ It is impos- 
sible, but that offences must come, but woe unto him 
through whom they come! It were better for him, that 
a millstone were hung about his neck, and that he were 
thrown into the sea, than that he should offend one of 
these little ones.” He blushed as he shut the bouk, and 
when the boy retired, he fell on his knees, re-opened the 
Bible, and amidst tears, sweeter than any other enjoy- 
ifient could have been, he read for an hour, and rose with 
the fecling that he had reconciled himself again to a 
friend whom he had forsaken, and that he could now 
look on imprisonment, nay, the scaffold itself, with re- 
signation. 

His solitude, however, became still more dreary and 
complete. ‘The two little boys of the jailer were sent to 
school ; “bis visiters were now reduced to their mother 
and sister, and even they no longer lingered in his room, 
as they had been accustomed to do. ‘The mother’s ab- 
sence Pellico scarcely regretted, but he felt the want of 
the compassionate looks and gentle speech of Angela, 
the daughter, who, though plain, hada certain sweetness 
of look and language which were not without their at- 
tractions to a solitary prisoner. “ When she brought me 
my coffee,” says he, “ and told me she had made it, I 
thought it excellent. When she said her mother made 
it, it seemed but tepid water.” Deprived of human 
society, Pellico had recourse to that of the insect creation. 
He feasted large colonies of ants which inhabited his 
window, and made a pet of a handsome spider on the 
wall, whom he fed with gnats and flies, and who became 
at last so domesticated, that he would crawl into his bed, 
or on his hand, to receive his allowance. It would have 
been well for Pellico, if these had been the only insects 
to whose visits he was exposed. But the extreme mild- 
ness of the winter, and the heat of the spring, had gene- 
rated millions of gnats, which filled the sweltering oven 
in which he was confined. The reflection of the heat 
from the leaden roof was intolerable, while the bed, the 
floor, the walls, and the air were filled with these venom- 
ous insects, constantly going and coming through the 
window with their tormenting hum. The suffering pro- 
duced by the burning heat and stings of*these creatures 
almost drove the prisoner to distraction: He applied fre- 
quently for a change of prison, but no attention was paid 
to his request. Still, with the assistance of his own firm- 
ness of mind, and religious faith, he bore up against all 
these miseries. He determined, if possible, to divert his 
attention by committing to writing the thoughts which 
passed through his mind. He was allowed paper, pen, 
and ink, by the jailer; but was obliged to account for 
every sheet he used, by exhibiting its contents. He did 
not venturc, therefore, to make use of any part of his 
allowance of paper for this purpose, but contrived to pro- 
cure a substitute by scratching the surface of a deal 
table smooth with a picce of glass, and using it as a 
tablet. And thus, with his hands in gloves, his legs and 
head wrapped up as much as possible from the attacks 
of the gnats, he sat, covering the surface of the table 
with reflections and recollections of the history of his 
life, and giving vent in this mute shape to all the anxious 
visions that crossed his mind. When he heard the jailer 
approaching, he used to throw a cloth over the table, and 
place upon it his legal allowance of ink and paper. 

At times again, he would devote himself to poetical 
composition, often for a day or a night ata time. ‘T'wo 
tragedies, “ Esther of Engaddi,” and “ Iginia of Asti,” 
and four cantiche, “ ‘Tancreda,” “ Rosilde,” “ Eligie 
Valafrido,” and “ Adello,” with many other sketches of 
poems and dramas,—among others, one on the League 
of Lombardy, and another on Columbus, attest the undi- 
minished activity and power of his mind, amidst every 
thing calculated to paralyse the intellect, and deaden the 
heart. As there was occasionally some difficulty in get- 
ting the /egal supply of paper renewed when exhausted, 
the first draft of all these was made either on the table, 
as above mentioned, or on the scraps of paper in which 





figs and dricd fruits had been brought to him. Some- 
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times, by disposing of his allowance of food to one of 
the turnkeys, he could procure a sheet or two of paper 
in return, and endure the pains of hunger till the even- 
ing, when he would request that the Siora Zanze (Ange- 
la) would make him some coffee stronger than usual. 
The effect of the liquid, acting on an empty stomach, 
was to produce a state of mild and pleasing intoxication, 
which Pellico, having once experienced its soothing influ- 
ence, could not resist the temptation of repeating, even 
when he was not under the necessity of famishing him- 
self during the day. Frequently he would abstain from 
food, merely to enjoy the state of pleasurable sensation 
produced by this refreshment. And grievously was he 
sometimes disappointed, when, iastcad of the strong cor- 
dial beverage which Angela used to send him, he receiv- 
ed only some weak and watery potion, manufactured by 
her mother. How important are trifles to a prisoner ! 
These occasional disappointments seemed to poor Pellico 
almost more grievous than imprisonment itself, and poor 
Angela on her next visit was sure to encounter a torrent 
of reproaches for having broken her word. 

A scene of this kind one day extracted from the poor 
girl the confession that she was in love,—not with Pellico 
himself, though he pleads guilty toa momentary imagina- 
tion of that sort having flashed across his mind, but with 
a young man of her own age. “ The course of true love” 


had, however, at the moment been interrupted by a quar- 


rel, and she came to seek a comforter, or at least a patient 


listener, in Pellico. The whole of this little idyl is beau- 


tifully given. Gradually Pellico begins to find that An- 
gela was less plain than he had at first thought, nay that 
at times she had even some pretensions to beauty ; her 
visits began to be anxiously longed for—the touch of her 
hand confused him; and at last, one day, when the inno- 
cent girl, in return for some words of consolation and 
hope which he had spoken to her, threw her arms in a 
transport of gratitude about his neck, and embraced him 
as if he had been her father, the agitation he experienced 
was such, that he was obliged to request that she would 
not again honour him with such marks of filial confi- 
dence. 

Angela, however, was taken ill, and here her story, 
much to the disappointinent of the reader, breaks off as 
abruptly as Cambuscan’s. Some hints dropped by the 
turnkeys as to the cause of her disappearance, were of 
an unfavourable tendency, but Pellico gave no heed to 
them. So it was, however, she returned no more; and 
now the solitude of his dungeon pressed upon him more 
desolate than ever. It felt, he says, like a tomb. 

A somewhat singular incident, however, occurred to 
divert his thoughts. One of the turnkeys, one morning, 
with a mysterious air, presented him with a letter. It 
bore to be written by a person whose name Pellico con- 
ceals, who described himself as an admirer of his genius, 
and requested him, by means of the friendly turnkey, to 
correspond with him. Pellico at first naturally suspected 
this to be a mere scheme to entrap him into a correspond- 
ence which might be turned against him, but the fact 
turned out to be otherwise. ‘The most singular part of 
the business, however, was the strain which the unknown 
letter writer chose to adopt. His letters, instead of 
touching on his own situation, or that of Pellico, con- 
sisted of a series of the most audacious and abusive 
attacks on the Christian religion ; and when Pellico, de- 
termined not to be guilty a second time of the moral 
pusillanimity he had shown in the case of the soi-disant 
Duke of Normandy, frankly avowed in his answers the 
strength of his own convictions, and the disgust which 
the ribaldry of this modern Julian (so he chose to term 
himself’) had caused him, he only became more impious 
and indecent in his replies, till at last Pellico allowed the 
correspondence to drop. Had it been worth any one’s 
while to divert himself with the misfortunes of a poor 
captive, we should almost have been disposed to regard 
the whole of this letter-writing episode as a mystifica- 
tion. Ata subsequent period of his captivity, however, 
he obtained some information which seems to have con- 
siderably modified his unfavourable opinion of this sin- 
gular correspondent. 

Another change of apartment now took place. It was 
not without feelings of regret that Pellico quitted even 
his former dreary residence—for here were his ants, his 
spider; here the kindness of the gentle Angela had 
helped to wile away many a tedious hour; here, in the 
exercise of composition, in the consolations of devotion, 
he had often forgotten his misfortunes. The new room, 
which was also under the Piombi, had two windows, the 
one looking out on the palace of the patriarch, the other, 
small and high up in the wall, could only be reached by 
placing a chair upon the table, but, when attained, com- 


Here, too, Pellico soon found soine human objects of in- 
terest. In some smail apartments opposiie the larger 
window lived a poor family, who soon evinced, by their 
kind gestures, the syiupathy they felt for the prisoner. 

“ A little boy of nine or ten,” says Pellico, “ raised his 
hand towards me, and I heard him say, ‘ Mother, mother, 
they have just put somebody into the Piombi—O, poor 


* You are Silvio Pellico ??—* Yes, and you my dear chil- 
dren ?’—I am called Antonio S., and this is my brother 
Joseph.” Tuen, turning round, I heard him say, * What 


be their mother, and who stood half concealed behind 


repeated them, and I thanked them with the warmest 
tenderness.” 

These consolations were renewed every morning and 
evening ; when the lamps were lighted, and the windows 
about to be closed, the children used to eall from their 
window, “ good night, Silvio” and the mother, embold- 
ened by the darkness, would repeat, in a voice of emo- 
tion, “ good night !” 

Suffering and anxiety, which he had now endured 
for nearly a year, began to produce their natural effects 
upon his health. His nerves had become so shattered, 
his frame so weak, and his sleep so broken, that his 
mind also to a certain extent gave way. He fell into a 
state nearly resembling that of Tasso in his prison at 
Ferrara. 


Yet do [ feel, at times, my mind decline, 

But witha sense of its decay: I sce 
Unwonted lights along my prison shine, 

And a strange demon who is vexing me 
With pillering pranks and petty pains, below 
The fecling of the heathtul and the free; 
But much to one who Jong has suffred so, 
Sickness of heart and narrowness of place. 


“ My nights,” says Pellico, * became more and more 
sleepless and feverish. In vain I gave up taking coffee 
in the evening; my restlessness continued the sam2. | 
thought at times, that I consisted of two men, one anx- 
ious to write letters, the other to do something clse. 
* Well,’ said T, ‘let us compromise matters ; let us write 
the letter, but let us do it in German, and thus we shall 
learn the language.” So for a time I continued to write 
only in bad German, and even in this way T made some 
progress inthat study. ‘Towards morning, after a night 
of wakefulness, sleep would fall upon my wearied brain. 
Then I dreamt, or rather raved, of seeing my father, my 
mother, or some other dear relative, despairing of my 
fate; I heard their sobs in my sleep, and would awaken, 
sobbing and terrified. : 

“ Sometimes, in these short dreams, I thought I heard 
my mother comforting the rest,entering my prison along 
with them, and addressing to me the most consoling 
words on the duty of resignation; then, when I was 
rejoicing at the prospect of my own resolution and their 
courage, she would suddenly burst into tears, and all 
would weep along with her. I cannot describe the ago- 
nies which these visions caused me. 

“Sometimes, to escape these miseries, I tricd not to 
go to bed at all. I kept my light burning all night, and 
sat reading or writing at my table. But the time al- 
ways came when I found myself reading, perfectly 
awake, but understanding nothing, and my head incapa- 
ble of directing my thoughts for composition. Then I 
would try to copy something, but I copied, thinking of 
any thing except what J was writing, thinking only of 
my misfortunes. 

“And yet when I went to bed it was worse. Every 
position in which I lay was intolerable to me. 1 moved 
about convulsively ; 1 was obliged torise ; or, if I dropped 
asleep, those fearful dreams shook me more than want 
of sleep. My prayers came with difliculty, yet | repeated 
them often, not in many words, but in invocations to 
God—to that God who had united himself with man, 
and was acquainted with his woes. 

“In these terrible nights, my imagination was so ex- 
cited, that, even when awake, I seemed to hear groans, 


prisoner! who are you?’—*I am Silvio Pellico.’| 





{secret aperture in the walls, through which my jailers 
might inspect my movements, and tind a cruel amuse- 
ment in my terrors. Even when standing at the table, 
jL thought I felt some one pull me by the coat, or a push 
jgiven to a book on the table, or that some one behind 
jie blew upon the light toextinguish it. Then I sprang 
upon my feet, looked around me, walked about timidly, 
and asked myself whether LT were in my senses or not. 


Another boy came running to the window, and eried,|Of all I saw Ino longer knew what was reality and 


What illusion, and used to exclaim with agony, ‘My 
! ” 


God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me! 
Phis morbid state which, had it been prolonged, must 


more shall Task ?? and a woman, whom [ supposed to}soon have terminated in madness, was brought to a 


crisis by a violeat convulsive attack, from which Pellico 


’ ; : : 
them, suggested kind expressions to the children, who | recovered, exhausted, indeed, but treed from the harass- 


Ing Visions Which had been the offspring of his disease. 
A fire, which about this time took place in a building 
adjacent to the prison, and which for a time threatened 
the safety of the prison itsclt is described with a force 
and animation that makes us feel, as if in our own cause, 
the awful situation of a prisoner awaiting, without the 
power of escape, the approach of that devouring clement. 
But another change of situation was now awaiting Pel- 
lico. 

On the 11th of Janu iry, 1822, he was informed that 
he was to be transported to the prison of St. Michele at 
Murano, to receive the sentence of the commission. He 
entered the gondola that was to bear him across the 
Lagune with mixed sentiments; the pleasure of breath- 
ing once more the refreshing air upon the sunny Adti- 
atic, of seeing the lovely picture of the city and the sky 
without the gloomy framework of prison bars around it, 
was mingled with a teeling of regret at quitting even 
the dreary Piombi, where some atlectionate recollections 
were blended with many sufferings; and with the idea 
which he could not exclude, that evil as had been the 
past, it was yet possible that worse was tu come. At 
St. Michele, while awaiting his own sente nee, he 
contrived secretly to obtain some intelligence of the fate 





of his Companions, who bad been arrested along with 
him. Count Camillo Laderehi, he learned, had been 
liberated, as well as Professor Gian Pomenico Romag- 
nos, and Count Giovanni Arrivabene. Maroncelli now 
occupied the prison which had been inhabited by La- 
derchi; Rezia and Canova were confined together ; Pro- 
fessor Ressi was dying in a neighbouring cell; some 
weeks afterwards he learned that he was dead. 

On the 21st of February, Pellico was conducted to the 
hall of the commission to receive the announcement of 
his sentence. ‘The president rising with an air of dig- 
nified commiseration, informed him that the sentence 
had been a terrible one, but that it had been mitigated 
by the kindness of the einperor. The sentence had been 
death ; the mitigation was imprisonment for fifteen years 
in the fortress of Spielberg, in Moravia. Pellico an- 
swered * The will of God be done!” “ To-morrow,” 
said the inquisitor, “Tam sorry the sentence must be 
read in public; but the formality is indispensable.” 
* Be it so,” said he. * From this moment you will be 
allowed the society of your friend ;” and Pellico was 
conducted from the hall toembrace once more his friend 
Maroncelli. 

Next morning they were put into a gondola, and re- 
conducted to the prison at Venice. ‘The seatfold from 
which the sentence was to be proclaimed was in the 
centre of the Piazetta. ‘T'wo files of soldiers were drawn 
up from the foot of the Giant's stair-case, down whieh 
they descended, to the foot of the seatfold, along which 
they walked. An iinmense multitude surrounded it, on 
whose countenances sat marks of terror and pity, though 
the consciousness that every part of the square was 
commanded by cannon, with lighted matches ready, of 
course controlled the expression of their feelings. A 
curious recollection at that moment flashed across the 
inind of Pellico. On that very spot, in September 1820, 
a month before his arrest, a beggar had said to him, 
“Ah! signor, I wonder how so many strangers admire 
this place. It isan unfortunate spot.” ‘The observation 
had indeed been verified, and Pellico glanced bis eye 
over the multitude, to see whether the beggar was there 
to witness the fulfilment of his prediction. At that 





or the sound of'stifled laughter in my prison. From in- 
fancy I had never been a believer in witches or spirits— | 
but now these groans and sounds of laughter terrified | 
me, I knew not why, till I began to doubt whether I 
“were not the sport of some unseen and malignant being. 
Several times | took the light, and looked if any one had | 
concealed himsclf under the bed to torment me. Some-} 
times I thought they had removed me from the former | 








manded a view of great part of the city and the Lagune. 


moment, however, the prisoners were directed to turn 
round and face the palace ; an officer appeared on the 
balcony with a paper in kis hand: it was the sentence; 
he read it alond, and the deepest silence prevailed, till 
he came to the words, condemned lo death, when a gene- 
ral murmur of compassion arose. It subsided when the 
crowd perceived there still remained something farther 
to be read, but revived more loudly at the conclusion : 


reom to this, because it contained some trap door or [Condemned to the carcere duro, Maroncelli for twenty 
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years, and Pellico for fifteen.”* The prisoners were then 


reconducted to St. Michele, to await their removal to the 
Austrian fortress. 

Sefore they set out, they received from the German 
commissary, who had just arrived from Vienna, the con- 
soling information that he had had an interview with 
the emperor, and that his majesty had graciously an- 
nounced that the days of their imprisonment should be 
counted by twelve “hours instead of twenty-four—a 
roundabout way of stating the simple fact, that their 
actual imprisonment would be of only half the duration 
of the nominal. This was not officially announced to 
them, but as the information was given publicly, there 
was no reason to doubt that the promise had been made. 
If so, it will be seen that in Pellico’s case it was violated. 
Every where on their route the prisoners were received 
Pellico had teared that this would 
but it was not 


with kindness. 
cease when they had crossed the Alps; 
so; in Germany, as well as in their native Italy, they 
were every where received with the exclamation, “ Arme 
Herren” 


* Sometimes,” says Pellico,“ our carriages were forced 


Poor gentleinen! 


to stop as we entered a village, before deciding where 
we were to be lodged. ‘Then the people would gather 
round us, and we heard on all sides expressions of com- 
passion that burst fromm the heart. ‘The kindness of 
these poor people affected me more than even that of my 
own countrymen. How grateful [ felt to all! how sweet 
is the sympathy of our fellow creatures! how delightful 
to love them! 

“ The consolation I derived from this mitigated the ran- 
cour [ felt towards those whom I had called my enemies. 
Who knows, thought I, if I could see them more nar- 
ruwly—if they could but see me—it I could read in 
their souls and they in mine, who knows but I should 
be forced to confess there was no villany in them, and 
they toadmit that there was as little in me! who knows 
but we might feel ourselves compelled mutually to pity, 
to love each other! ‘Too often men Aate, only because 
they do not know each other; and could they but ex- 
change words, they would extend the arm of confidence 
towards one another.” 

They reached their destination on the LOth of April. 
Unwell when he lett Venice, the journey had exhausted 
Pellico’s strength; his body was racked with pain and 
fever ; a continual cough preyed upon his constitution. 
Maroncelli and he were placed in two separate cells ; 
and the imperial commissary, on parting, impressed 
upon them the necessity of the most implicit submission 
to all the rules of the prison. 

About halfan hour after Pellico had taken possession 
of his new dungeon, the door opened, and the head 
jailer entered. ‘The character of this man, who bore 
the renowned name of Schiller, unfolds itself with sin- 
gular beauty, and is one of the most delightful parts of 
the book. On his first entrance, Pellico suffering from 
pain and irritation of mind, received him rather rudely. 
He came to bring lim a pitcher of water to drink. 

“*T'o-morrow,’ said he, ‘I will bring the bread.’ 
‘Thanks, good man.’ ‘I am not good.’ ‘The worse 
for you,’ L added. ‘Is this chain (pointing to one on 
the floor) for me?’ * Yes, signor, if you should be un- 
manageable or insolent: but if you are reasonable we 
shall only put a chain on your feet. ‘The smith is pre- 
paring it.’ 

“ He walked slowly up and down, shaking a vile mass 
of large keys, while with angry looks I watched his old, 
gigantic and meagre figure, and, in spite of some linea- 
ments of no vulgar kind, I thought I read in his coun- 
tenance nothing but the odious expression of the most 
brutal harshness. 

“How unjust are men, when they judge by appear- 
ances and according to their own hasty prepossessions. 
The man who I thought was rattling his keys joyfully 
for the mere purpose of making me feel his power— 
whom I had conceived hardened by a long course of 
cruelty—was accessible to sentiments of compassion, 
and made use of this harsh tone only to hide the feelings 
of which he was conscious. He wished to hide them, 
from the fear of being thought weak, or the idea that I 
might prove undeserving of them; and yet, believing at 
the saine time that I was more unfortunate than guilty, 
he longed to disclose them. 


* “«Carcere duro,” imprisonment accompanied with 
labour, chairs on the feet, sleeping on bare boards, and 


miserable food. In the carcere durissimo the prisoner 


is chained to the wall, so as to be unable to move be- 
yond a certain distance, and the food is only bread and 
water. 





“Annoyed by his presence, and still more by the air 
of a master which he wore, I determined to humble him, 
and said to hitn imperiously, as I would have done to a 
servant, ‘Give me some drink.’ 

“He looked at me as if to say, * Arrogant man, here 
you must get quit of the habit of commanding.’ He 
said nothing, however, but bending his long back, he 
took up the pitcher and gave it to me. As I took it, I 
observed he trembled; and attributing this to his age, 
a feeling of compassion and respect mingled with and 
mastered my pride. 

“¢ Flow old are you?’ said I, witha voice of more gen- 
tleness. ‘Seventy-four, signor; and many misfortunes 
of my own and other people have I seen.’ This allusion 
to his own misfortunes and those of others was accom- 
panied by a new fit of shaking as he replaced the pitcher ; 
and IT could not help now attributing it not so much to 
age as to the influence of a generous feeling of sym- 
jpathy. This idea at once removed from my mind all 
| those hostile feelings with which I had at first regarded 
him..... 1 looked at him more attentively than before, 
and his look was no longer displeasing to me; and not- 
Withstanding a certain air of rudeness in his language, 
there were in it traces ofan amiable mind. ‘ The office 
of head jailer,’ said he,* has been conferred upon me as 
a place ot repose, but God knows if it does not cost me 
more pain than risking my life in battle.’ I repented 
having asked for drirk with such haughtiness. * My 
dear Schiller,’ said I, taking hii by the hand, ‘ it is vain 
far you to deny it; I know that you are a kind man; 
and since I have fallen into this misfortune, I thank 
heaven that it has given me such a guardian.’ He lis- 
tened to my words, shook his head, then answered—rub- 
bing his forehead as if at the recollection of some un- 
pleasant thought,‘ I am a darsh man, signor. I have 
taken an oath which I cannot violate. I am obliged to 
treat all the prisoners without regard to their condition, 
without indulgence, without allowing the least abuse, 
and particularly the prisoners of state. It is the em- 
peror’s concern and I must obey.’-—* You are an honest 
man, and I shall respect what you think a conscientious 
duaty.’-—* Poor gentleman, bave patience, and make al- 
lowance for me. I shall be inexorable in my duties; 
but my heart—my heart—is filled with anguish at my 
inability tosuccour the unhappy. This is what I wished 
to tell you.’..... Both of us were moved. He en- 
treated me to be calm, and lo giye way to no violence, 
as the prisoners too often did, that he might not be com- 
pelled to treat me with rigour ; then resuming his harsher 
tone, as if to conceal from me the depth of his sympathy, 
he said, ‘IL must go.’ He turned however, asked me 
how long I had been so miserably tormented with cough, 
and muttered a curse against the physician because he 
was not to come that evening to visit me. ‘ You have 
fever enough to kill a horse,” he added: ‘you will re- 
quire a mattress at all events, but we cannot give it to 
you till the physician comes to order it.” 

Nothing could be conceived more miscrable than the 
situation in which Pellico was now placed. Exhausted by 
cough and fever, he had to wait till the usual visiting 
day of the physician arrived, which was not to be till the 
second day following. No change from the coarsest food 
no mattress could until then be allowed him. Covered 
with perspiration he in vain applied to be allowed the use 
of some of the shects he had brought with him. It was 
contrary to the rules of the prison, which allowed only 
a sheet per week. At last the physician arrived, who 
sanctioned the indulgence of the mattress, and directed, 
him to be removed from his subterranean cell to 
the floor above; and this, after a special application to 
Count Mitrowsky, the governor of the provinces of Mo- 
ravia and Silesia, was with some difficulty effected. Ina 
day or two Pellico’s prison dress arrived, consisting of a 
sort of harlequin suit of two colours, and a shirt as rough 
as hair cloth, with chains for the feet. As the smith fas- 
tened them on, thinking that Pellico did not understand 
German, he observed to Schiller, ‘I might have been saved 
this trouble ; he has not two months to live.”. Mochte es 
seyn!” (would it were so!) exclaimed Pellico, to the confu- 
sion of the poor workman, who begged his pardon, and 
prayed that his prophecy might not be fulfilled. On the 
detail of all the minor miseries of the prison, we will not 
pause ; suffice it to say, that if a system could be devised 
for renderiug existence intolerable, it secmed to have 
been discovered and carried into execution in the prison 
of Spielberg. ‘The only consolation the prisoners expe- 
rienced was the obvious though ineffectual desire which 
the officials felt to mitigate their sufferings, even with no 
inconsiderable risk to themselves. Often Pellico was 
obliged to refuse the finer bread which the servant who 














cleaned out his room would secretly put into his hands, 
perceiving his inability to swallow the black bread allow- 
ed to the condemned ; and often, when Schiller would in 
the same way bring him a bit of boiled meat, though he 
confesses he could have sometimes almost snatched and 
devoured it, he felt himself obliged to reject his kind of- 
fering, from the fecling that if the practice was persisted 
in, it would, in all probability, be discovered, and that the 
kind-hearted jailer might be the sufferer. We prefer 
turning to some of those incidents by which the gloom 
and suffering of the prison were occasionally mitigated. 
Pellico had more than once heard in the neighbourhood of 
his cell the sound of some Italian song, but it was gene- 
rally soon suppresed by the sentinels. One evening, how- 
ever, when the sentinels were less attentive, Pellico dis- 
tinctly heard the song sung in the cell adjoining his own. 
His heart beat rapidly, he sprang from his pallet, and call- 
ed through the wall, “Who are you, unfortunate man?— 
I am Silvio Pellico.” “O Silvio” answered his neigh- 
bour, “ I know you not by sight, but I have loved you long. 
Come, let us to the window, and talk in spite of our 
jailers.” It was Count Antonio Oroboni, a young man 
of twenty, imprisoned on a charge similar to his own- 
Their conversation was soon interrupted by the threats 
of the sentinels, who had positive orders to prevent all 
communication between the prisoners; but at last, by 
watching the moments when the sentinels were farthest 
off in making their rounds, and talking in a whispering 
tone, they found themselves able to converse every day 
though without seeing each other’s faces. A warm friend- 
ship sprang up between them. They related to each 
other the events of their lives—they tried to impart to 
each other comfort and hope. Oroboni shared the strong 
religious feelings of Pellico; and even Pellico himself de- 
rived lessons of resignation and Christian charity from 
the tone in which the youth oftwenty spoke of his suffer- 
ings and his oppressors. 

The prisoners at Spielberg were allowed a walk of an 
hour twice a week, between two guards, upon a plat- 
form of the castle, commanding a view of the city of 
Brunn and a large tract of surrounding country. The 
path to it led along the range of the prisons in which all 
the Italian prisoners were confined, with the exception of 
the unfortunate Maroncelli, who still languished in his 
subterranean cell below, Each used to whisper to Pel- 
lico as he passed, “ Buon passeggio !”’ (a pleasant walk,) 
but he was not allowed to return their greeting. The 
people from the town, who were occasionally on business 
at the castle, used to gather into groups as he passed, 
and cry, “ There is one of the Italians !”. and sometimes, 
thinking that he did not understand them, they would 
shake tieir heads and say, “ That poor gentleman will 
soon grow old; he has death in his face:” It was with 
difficulty, in fact, that Pellico was able to drag himself 
and his chain so far as the platform, and once arrived 
there he used to throw himself on the grass, and remain 
there till the expiration of the hour allowed him. The 
guards stood or sat beside him, and gossipped together. 
Both were good natured and kind, and one of them, 
Kral, a Bohemian, was well acquainted with Klopstock, 
Wieland, Goethe, Schiller, and the best German writers. 
Of these he used to recite long passages with intelligence 
and feeling, while Pellico lay and listened beside him on 
the grass. <A touching little episode follows, which we 
shall give in the author’s own words. 

“At one extremity of the platform were the apart- 
ments of the superintendent; at the other lived a head 
jailer, with his wife and infant son. Whenever I saw 
any one come out of these buildings, I used to rise and 
approach them, never failing to be received with marks 
of courtesy and pity. ; 

“The wife of the superintendent had long been ill, 
and was declining slowly. She sometimes made her- 
self be carried out on a sofa into the open air. J can- 
not describe with what emotion she expressed the com- 
passion she felt for us all. Her look was very gentle 
and timid, and yet, timid as it was, it used sometimes 
to restas if with intense and enquiring confidence on 
those who spoke to her. 

“TI said to her one day, smiling : ‘ Do you know, lady, 
that you have some resemblance to a person who was 
dear tome?’ She blushed, and replied, with a serious 
and amiable simplicity. ‘ Do not forget me then when 
Iam gone. Pray for my poor soul, and for the poor 
little infants I leave behind me.* 

** From that day she could not leave her bed. I never 
saw her more. She languished a few months longer, 
and then died. 

“She had three sons, beautiful as cupids, and one of 
them still at the breast. ‘The poor creature often em- 
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braced him in my presence, and said, ‘ Who knows who 
will become their mother after me. Ah! whoever it 
may be, may God give her the bowels of a mother, even 
for those who are not her own!’ And then she wept. 
A thousand times I have remembered that prayer and 
those tears. 

**When she was no more, I often embraced the chil- 
dren, and with tears in my eyes repeated their mother’s 
prayer. I thought of my own mother, and of the ar- 
dent prayers which her ioving heart doubtless offered up 
for me. And I exclaimed with sobs, ‘O! happier that 
mother who dies and leaves behind her her children in 
infancy, than she who lives to have educated them with 
every care, and to see them taken from her !’ 

“ Two kind old women used to accompany the child. 
ren, one of them the mother, the other the aunt of the 
superintendent. ‘They wished to know all my history, 
and I related it to them shortly. 

“*How unfortunate we are,’ they would say, ‘that 
we can do nothing to assist you. But be assured we 
shall pray for you, and if your pardon some day arrive, 
it will be a day of joy for all the family.’ 

“The former of them, whom I was in the habit of 
seeing most frequently, possessed a wonderful eloquence 
in imparting consolation. I listened to her with filial 
gratitude, and treasured her words in my heart. 

“She told me things I knew already, which yet 
struck me as new ;—that misfortune does not degrade 
a man, unless he be a worthless one, but rather elevates 
him ;—that if we could understand God’s counsels we 
should frequently see cause to think the conqueror more 
to be pitied than the vanquished, the exulting than the 
affiicted, the rich than the destitute; that the special 
grace shown to the unfortunate by our Saviour should 
reconcile us to our situation, and that we ought to glory 
in the cross which was borne by hiin. 

“ But these two good old women, whose company gave 
me such consolation, were soon, for family reasons, 
obliged to leave Spielberg, and the children no longer 
came upon the platform. How deeply did these losses 
afflict me!” 

The health of Pellico, which had at first improved a 
little by the change of lodging, now began rapidly again 
to decline. Severe head-aches, with violent fever, and 
dreadful spasms of the chest, tortured him day and 
night. In their conversations he mentioned his situa- 
tion to Oroboni. He too, who had long been declining, 
was one evening worse than usual. ‘ My friend,” said 
he, “I perceive the day is not far off when one of us 
two will no longer be able to come to the window. Every 
time we salute each other may be the last. Let us hold 
ourselves prepared, therefore, the one to die, the other 
to survive his friend.” Poor Oroboni’s presentiment 
was correct. Various discharges of blood from the 
lungs, in rapid succession, and followed by dropsy, 
showed that he was destined to precede his friend. He 
soon became aware of his situation, and often, looking 
towards the burying ground of the castle, of which his 
window commanded a view, he would express to Pellico 
the deep pain it gave him, notwithstanding all his efforts 
at resignation, to think that his remains were destined 
to moulder beneath a German instead of an Italian 
skv. After lingering till June, 1823, he expired, his 
last words being, “I pardon from my heart all my ene- 
mies.” His patience had won the hearts of all his at- 
tendants. Kubitzky, the sentinel, who had attended the 
bier to the grave, and who knew his wish, said to Pel- 
lico, with a degree of delicate feeling which surprised 
him, ‘‘I have marked his burial place exactly, that if 
any of his friends should obtain permission to carry his 
bones to his own country, they may know where they 
lie.”” 

His death was followed by that of Antonio Villa, 
another of Pellico’s companions in misfortune. Even 
poor Schiller, worn out with age and infirmities, was 
removed from the active duties of jailer, and could no 
longer by his kindness soften the rigour of imprison. 
ment. 


‘From the time he left us he was often unwell, and | did not like to explain himself in your presence ; he was 


we enquired for him with the anxiety of children. When 


he got a little better, he used to come and walk under} mind to endure the announcement of so dreadful a ne- 


them, he would read the titles to the sentinel, or repeat 
some extract from them. For the most parts the books 
were stories from the alinanacks or other romances of 
little value, but of good moral tendency. After several 
relapses of apoplexy, he was conveyed to the military 
hospital where he shortly died. He had amassed some 
hundred florins, the fruit of his long savings; these he 
had lent to some of his fellow soldiers, and when his 
end approached, he called them about him and said, ‘1 
have no relations, let each of you keep what he has in 
his hands. I] only ask that you will pray for me.’ 

‘One of these friends had a daughter of about 
eighteen, who was Schiller’s god-daughter. Some hours 
before his death the good old man sent for her. He 
was no longer able to speak distinctly, but he took a 
silver ring, the last of his possessions, from his finger, 
and put it upon hers. Then he kissed her and shed 
tears ever her. The girl sobbed, and bathed him with 
her tears. He dried her eyes with his handkerchief; 
then took her hands and placed them on his eyes ;— 
those eyes were closed forever !” 

While friend after friend had thus been taken from 
him by death, one comfort was at last vouchsafed to 
Pellico. Maroncelli was allowed to share his cell. A 
new stimulus was given to both for atime by this in- 
dulgence. ‘The liberation also of two of the prisoners, 
which took place about this time, (Solera and Fortini, 
one of whom had been condemned to fifteen, and the 
other to twenty years’ imprisonment, revived their 
hopes that at last the hour of deliverance would approach 
even for them. ‘The end of 1827 they thought would 
be the term of their imprisonment; but December past 
and it came not. Then they thought that the summer 
of 1828 would be the time, at which period the seven 
and a half years of Pellico’s imprisonment terminated, 
which, from the report of the emperor’s observation to 
the commissary, they had reason to think were to be 
held equivalent to the fifteen, which formed the nominal 
amount of the sentence, But this too past away with- 
out a hint of deliverance. Meantime the effects of his 
long subterranean confinement began to show them- 
selves in Maroncelli by a swelling of the knee-joint. At 
first the pain was trifling, merely obliging him to halt a 
little as he walked, and indisposing hiin from taking his 
usual exercise. But an unfortunate fall in consequence 
of the snow, which was already beginning to cover the 
ground, increased the pain so much, that after a few 
days the physician recommended the removal of the 
fetters from his legs. Notwithstanding this, however, 
he grew daily worse: !eeches, caustics, fomentations 
were tried in vain—they merely aggravated his pangs. 
“ Maroncelli,’ says Pellico, ** was a thousand times 
more unfortunate than myself; but O! how much did I 
suffer for him. The duty of attendance would have 
been delightful to me, bestowed as it was on so dear a 
friend. But to see him wasting amidst such protracted 
and cruel tortures, and not be able to bring him health 
—to feel the presentiment that the knee would never be 
healed—to perceive that the patient himself thought 
death more probable than recovery—and with all this to 
be obliged at every instant to admire his courage and 
screnity—Ah! the sight of this agonised me beyond 
expression ! 

“Even in this deplorable condition, he composed 
verses, he sang, he ciscoursed, he did every thing to de- 
ceive me into hope, to conceal from me a portion of his 
sufferings. He could now no longer digest nor sleep ; 
he grew frightfully wasted; he often fainted; and yet 
the inoment he recovered his vital power again, he would 
endeavour to encourage me. 

“ His sufferings for nine months were indescribable, 
At last a consultation on his case was allowed. ‘The 
chief physician came, approved of all the physician had 
ordered, and disappeared, without pronouncing any 
further opinion of his own. 

“A moment afterwards, however, the sub-intendant 
entered, and said to Maroncelli— The chief physician 


apprehensive you might not have sufficient strength of 





our windows; we hailed him, and he would look up|cessity. I have assured him, however, that you do not 
with a melancholy smile, and say to the sentinel, in a] want for courage.’ 


voice that we could overhear, ‘Da sind mein sohne,’ 
(there are my sons ') 


tering feebly along, without being able to offer him the 
support of my arm! 


“* Of death 7—And should J not die at all events ina 
short time, if this evil be left to take its course ?’ 

«Then we shall send word immediately to Vienna, 
and the moment the permission is obtained’— 

“*What! isa permission necessary ?” 

** Yes, signor.’ 

“In eight days (!) the expected warrant arrived. The 
patient was carried into a larger room. He asked me 
to follow him. ‘I may die,’ said he, ‘ under the opera- 
tion; let me, at least, do so in the arms of a friend.’ I 
was allowed to accompany him. ‘The Abate Wrba, our 
confessor, (who had succeeded our former confessor, 
Paulowich,) came to administer the sacrament to the 
sufferer. ‘This act of religion being over, we waited for 
the surgeons, who had not yet made their appearance, 
Maroncelli employed the interval in singing a hymn. 

“The surgeons came at last : there were two of them; 
one the ordinary household surgeon, that is to say our 
barber surgeon, who had the privilege, as matter of right, 
of operating on such occasions, the other a young sur- 
geon, an élére of the school of Vienna, ard already ecle- 
brated for his talents. ‘The latter, who had been des 
patched by the governor to superintend the operation, 
would willingly have performed it himself, but was 
obliged, in deference to the privileges of the barber, 
merely to watch over its execution. 

“The patient was seated on his bed side, with his legs 
hanging down, while I supported him in my arms. A 
ligature was atttached round the sane part, above the 
knee, to mark where the incision was to be made. The 
old surgeon cut away all round to the depth of an inch, 
then drew up the skin which had been cut, and continued 
to cut through the muscles. The blood flowed in tor 
rents from the arteries, but these were soon taken up. 
At last came the sawing of the bone. 

“ Maroncelli never uttered a cry. When he saw them 
carry away the leg which had been cut off, he gave it 
one melancholy look, then turning to the surgeon who 
had operated, he said, ‘ You have rid me ef an enemy, 
and I have no means of recompensing you.’ ‘There was 
a rose standing in a glass near the window. ‘May I 
request you to bring me that rose?’ said he. IT took it 
to him, and he presented it to the surgeon, saying, ‘I 
have nothing else to present to you in token of my grati- 
tude. ‘The surgeon took the rose, and as he did it, dropt 
a tear.” 

Amidst so much that is calculated to inspire the pro- 
foundest disgust at the whole system of the Austrian 
prison discipline, it may be right to mention that the 
emperor himself, who had probably heard of the courage 
and resignation with which Maroncelli had borne his 
hard fate, specially directed that his diet during his re- 
covery should be of the most restorative kind, and should 
be sent him from the kitchen of the superintendent. One 
would have thought that after nine years of captivity, 
followed up by such a scene as that we have just quoted, 
an instant order for his liberation would have been rather 
“more German to the matter.” But this suited not the 
unbending rules of state. The cure was completed in 
about forty days, after which Pellico and the mutilated 
Maroncelli, with his wooden stump and crutches, were 
again consigned to their old prison, improved, however, 
so far, by the removal of the partition which had formerly 
divided it from the cell once occupied by the hapless 
Oroboni. 

Are not our readers tired of this long detail of misery, 
unadorned as it is in our pages by the exquisite lan- 
guage and deep pathos of the original? We fear they 
must; and therefore passing over many events to which 
he has contrived to impart variety and interest—the visits 
of successive imperial commissaries from Vienna, the 
changes of jailers, the fluctuations of hope and fear as to 

his ultimate liberation—let us turn at once to the catas- 

trophe of this dungeon drama. 

The Ist of August, 1830, was a Sunday. Ten years 

had now nearly elapsed since Pellico had first been im- 

prisoned; eight and a half since he had been consigned to 

the carcere duro of Spielburg. Pellico had returned as 

usual from mass; he had been looking from the terrace 

upon the cemetery where the dust of Oroboni and Villa 

reposed, and thinking that his own would shortly be laid 

beside them. The prisoners were preparing their table 





“ Amputation, signor!—except that 


lice is waiting for you.” 
hat seeing your/nerally indicated nothing very pleasant, the prisoners, it 
frame so exhausted, he has some hesitation in advising|may be supposed, followed their guide somewhat relue- 


for their meal, when Wegrath, the superintendent, en- 


“*T hope,’ replied Maroncelli, ‘I have given some ‘ eae . 

. ’ “sii tered. ‘| ‘ lt « >» 6 s . M 
= : proof of it by suffering these pangs without complaint. ne ron Adlgenae elite ante dened pti 
* Poor old man, what grief it gave me to see him tot-] What would he recommend 2” 


but have the goodness to follow me—the director of po- 
As this gentleman’s visits ge- 


“Sometimes he would sit down on the grass and read|it. Weak as you are, do you think yourself able to bear|tantly to the audience room. They found there the di- 


Will you run the risk ?’ 





the books he had lent to me. That I might recognise | the operation ? 


rector and the superintendent, the former of whom bowed 
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fo them more courteously than usual, then taking a| 
paper from hits poe kethe began—“ Gentlemen, T liave the} 
pleasure, the honour of announcing to you tha 
Jesty the emperor has had the kindiess ficre he 
sLopped Without mentiontnug what the Kindlicss was. 

some dimi- 


“We thought,” sueys Pelin O, “it inmigait tn 
nution of puntshinent, such as freedom trom labour, th 


“ Texulted,” says Pellico, “ along with my companions 
at the news, but still the thought occurred that soine 


t his ma-fterrible disclosure for me might be at hand: that my 
s Jy 


father, mother, or some one most dear to me, might be no 


jmore. My depression of spirits increased as we ap- 


i 
proached Italy. The entrance to it on that side has few 
charins tor the eye; or rather, the traveller descends 


use of books, or less disgusting dict. * You do not under-| from the beautiful mountains of Germany into the plains 
stand me then, said he. ‘No, signor. Haye the good-|of Italy, by a long, sterile, and unloveiy track, which 
ness to explain what this favour is. * Liberty for both! gives to foreigners but an unprepossessing idea of our 

Lhe dull aspect of the country contributed to 


of you, and tor a third, 

One would suppose this 

thrown us into transports of joy. 

everted to our relations, of whom we 
| 


hearts instantly 


had heard 1 


that we amight never mect them again in this world so) ¢ 


alfeeted our liearts, as entirely to neutralise the joy which | 





1, whom you will soon embrace.’ country. 


yp 


inmounceiment would have! render me more melancholy. ‘To see once more our 
Yet it was not so: our native sky, to mect with human faces whose features 


bore not the aspect of the north, to lear on all sides our 


thing for so long a period, and the doubt}own idiom,—all these melted my heart, but with an 


snotion more akin to sorrow than joy. How often in 


the carriage did I cover my face with my hands, pretend 


Long years of burial had not 


might have been produced by the announceiicnt of| to be asleep, and weep. 

liberty. indeed extinguished all the energies of my mind, but 
“* Are you silent,’ suid the director of police; ‘I ex-} alas! they were now so active for sorrow, so dull, so 

pected to see you transported with joy.’ ‘1 beg of you,’ insensible to joy!...... Pordenone, Conegliano, Ospe- 

I answercd, * to express to the emperor our gratitude; but, | daletto, Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, reminded me of’ so 

uncertain as we are as to the fate of our fumilics, itis im-|many things! A young man who had been my friend, 


possible for us not to give way to the thought that some | i 


ind had perished in the Russian campaign, had been a 


It is this un.| native of the first; Conegliano was the place where the 


of those who are dear to us may be gone. 
certainty that opp s our minds, even at the moment!) Venctian turnkeys told me poor Zanze (Angela) had 
when they should be open to nothing but joy.’ | been conducted during her illness: in Ospedaletto an 


“"The director then gave 
brother, which allayed lis auxicty. 
he could give me no tidtugs ot my 


creased iy 


I shall send to you the third individual to whom the eim-! ¢ 
peror’s clemency has been extended.’ 
waited with anxicty. Perhaps, we thouglit, it ts the poor 
old man Murani. We thought of many ; there was none, | é 
in fact, who had not our At last the door 
opened, and we saw that our Companion was to be 
Andrea ‘Tonelli, of Brescia. 
deeply pitying those whom we were to leave behind. At! i 


good Wishes, 


sunset the director of police returned to rescue us from! | 
this ill-omened abode. 
before the prisons of our friends, at the thought that we | ¢ 
could not take them along with us. Who knew how | ¢ 
long they were destined to languish there !—how many 
of them to be the slow victiis of death! 

cloak and cap were placed on cach of us, and in our old 
galley slave attire, but divested of our chains, we de-|t 
| hill, and were conducted through the |i 


seended the fatal 
city to the prisons of the police. 
light night. ‘The streets, the houses, the people whom | ¢ 
we met, all appeared to me so delightful, so strange, 
after so many years during which I had looked on no! 
such spectacle ...... | 
arrived, and the director of police transferred us to hin, | ¢ 


fimy family, and this in-) memory I love and honour still. 
fears that some accident had befallen them. | s 
“* Retire,’ said he, ‘to your room, and in a short time! in Mantua particularly. 


A soldier’s | weeping. 
suiiling air: 


Maroncelli a letter from his) angelic and unfortunate being had been married, now no 
He told ine, however, more, but whom I had loved and honoured once, whose 


In all these places, in 
hort, recollections more or less dear crowded upon me, 
It appeared to me but yester- 
lay since I had come thither with Ludovico in 1815, 


We went and! with Porro in 1820. ‘The same streets, squares, palaces, 


—but how many social differences! How many of my 
wequaintances carried off by death, how many in exile! 
A generation of adults whom I had seen but in infancy ! 
And to be still prevented from flying from house to 


We conversed till evening, | house, to enquire after one, to impart consolation to 


nother! ‘lo complete my distress, Mantua was the 
aint of separation between Maroncelli and myself. We 


Our hearts groaned as we passed passed a melancholy night. I was agitated like a criminal 


m the evening betore he receives his sentence of con- 
lemnation. In the morning I washed my face carefully, 
ind looked in the glass, to sce whether it bore traces otf 
I put on as far as possible a tranquil and 
I repeated a short prayer to God, but in 
ruth my thoughts wandered, and hearing Maroncelli 
ulready moving about on his crutches, and talking to the 


It was a lovely moon-!servant, I ran to embrace him. Both seemed to have 


collected their courage for the separation. We spoke 


'with some emotion, but in a strong voice. ‘The oflicer 


of the gendarmerie who was to conduct him to the 


Afier four days the commissary | frontiers of Romagna was come ; he must depart imme- 


liately—one embrace—another—he entered the carriage 


putting into his hands at the same time the money we had —he disappeared, and I remained as if annihilated. 


brought to Spielberg, and that produced by the sale of| 


“T returned to my room and prayed for the poor 


our books and effects, which was delivered to us at the} mutilated being, separated from his friend. I have 


frontier. 


The expense of our journey was liberally de- 


frayed by the emperor.” 


The weakness of Pellico’s health when he set out from 


Brunn revdered it necessary for him to remain for some | 
time in Vienna, for the sake of medical attendance. His | ¢ 
anxiety to depart, it may easily be imagined, was not 
ke ssened by the news of the three days otf Paris, which 
reached hin on his arrival. It is a singular coincidence 
that the day on which the French revolution broke out |i 
was that on which the emperor had signed the warrant 
for their liberation. Pellico knew not, however, what 
baleful influence the stite of 
have upon the views of the emperor, and began to fear 
that though they might not again be recommitted to 
their Moravian prison, they might be transported to some 
imperial town, far distant from their native country. 
While visiting the palace at Schonbrunn as he began to 
be convalescent, in company with the commissary, whose 


presence was still required, and Maronceclli, the emperor | this opera ? 


passed, and the prisoners were directed to stand a little 
aside, that the sight of their miserable figures might not 
annov him. At last, however, the warrant arrived for 
their departure from Vienna. Another attack of illness 
seized Pellico at Bruck; but, tormented by the home- 
sickness of the mind, he considered the sickness of the 
body as comparatively unimportant, and after being bled 
and taking a liberal supply of the medicine which had 
formerly relieved him (digitalis,) he insisted on their 
route being resumed. ‘They crossed through Austria 
and Styria, and entered Carinthia: at Feldkirehen they 
had to halt again, till new orders for their route should 
arrive. At last they eame—ZItaly—was to be their des- 
tination! 





known many excellent men, but none more affectionately 
social than Maroncelli, none more alive to all the refine- 
ments of gentleness, none more inaccessible to attacks 
of bad humour, or more constantly mindful that virtue 
‘onsists in a continual exercise and interchange of tole- 


ration, generosity, and good sense. O thou! my com- 
panion through so many years of sorrow, may Heaven 
bless thee wherever thou mayst be destined to breathe, 


und grant thee friends who may equal thee in attach- 


ment, and surpass me in worth! 


“ We set out the same morning for Brescia, where our 


f matters in France might] other fellow captive took leave of me. Here he learned, 


for the first time, that he had lost his mother, and the 


sight of his tears wrung my heart at parting. Grieved, 


however, as I was for so many causes, the following oc- 


currence almost extorted a sinile from me. On the inn 


table there lay a play bill, which | took up and read 
‘Francesca da Rimini, Opera per Musica’—* Whose is 
” said I to the waiter. ‘ Who may have com- 
posed the music,’ said he, ‘I know not, but in short, it is 
that Francesca da Rimini, which every body knows.’ 
‘ Every body,’ said I,—‘ you are mistaken. I who am 
but just arrived from Germany, what can I know about 
your Franceseas?? The waiter, a young fellow with 
rather a haughty and truly Brescian expression of coun- 
tenance, looked at me with disdainful pity. ‘Signor, 
we are not talking about Francescas. We speak of one 
Francesca da Rimini, I mean the tragedy of Signor 
Silvio Pellico. Here they have turned it into an opera, 
spoiling it a little, but all’s one for that.’ * Ah! Silvio 
Pellico,’ said I, ‘I think I have heard of him. Is it not 
that political agitator who was condemned to death, 
and afterwards to the careere duro some nine or ten years 


ago?’ I ought never to have uttered that jest. He 
looked round,—then at me,—grinned so as to show two 
and thirty handsome teeth, and if he had not heard a 
noise at the time, I verily believe he would have knocked 
me down. 

“He went on murmuring to himself, ‘agitator ! agita- 
tor! But before I left, he had got hold of my name. 
He could then neither ask questions nor answer them, 
nor even walk about, such was his distraction and sur- 
prise. He kept gazing at me, rubbing his hands, and 
exclaiming ‘ yes sir,’ ‘coming sir,’ without knowing the 
least what he wasabout.......... Another delay took 
place at Novara. On the morning of the 16th Sept. the 
final permission arrived. And from that moment I was 
liberated from all surveillance. How many years had 
elapsed since I had enjoyed the privilege of going where I 
would, unaccompanied by guards. I set out about three 
in the afternoon. My travelling companions were a 
lady, a merchant, an engraver, and two young painters, 
one of them deaf and dumb. They came from Rome, 
and I was gratified to learn that they were acquainted 
with the family of Maroncelli. We spent the night at 
Vercelli. The happy morning of the 17th September 
dawned, Our journey preceeded: How slow the convey- 
ance seemed! It was evening ere we reached ‘Turin. 

“Who can attempt to describe the transport, the con- 
solation my heart received when I again saw and em- 
braced father, mother, and brothers. My dear sister 
Josephine was not there, for her duties detained her at 
Chieri, but she hastened as soon as possible to join our 
happy group. Restored to these five objects of my ten- 
derest affection, I was—I am—the most enviable of mor- 
tals. ‘Then, for all these past sorrows and present hap- 
piness, for all the good or ill which fate may have in store 
tor me, blessed be that Providence in whose hands men 
and events, with or without their will, are but wonderful 
instruments for the promotion of its all-wise and benefi- 
cent ends !” 

So ends this pure strain of gentle and devotional feeling, 
leaving at its close an impression on the mind like that 
produced by soft and melancholy music. We were un- 
willing to interrupt the course of the narrative by any 
reflections of our own, and now we have lingered on it 
so long, that we have left ourselves no room for any, had 
they been called for. One observation, however, we must 
make, in the justice of which we think every one will 
concur, that a book like this could not have appeared at 
a more acceptable time than the present ; that the spirit 
of religion, humanity, resignation, and Christian charity, 
which it breathes, and the simple, subdued, and natural 
tone in which these sentiments are embodied, contrast 
most favourably with those hideous pictures of crime, 
those alternately voluptuous or loathsome exhibitions of 
vice, those physical horrors, that affected contempt for 
all generous sentiments, that fierce and relentless spirit 
of pride, hatred, and selfishness, which have of late con- 
taminated our own literature, and still more conspicuously 
that of France. ‘These “ Prison Thoughts” of Pellico 
may teach us, that it is not necessary to heap together 
impossible miseries, in order to touch the feelings; nor 
“on horrors’ head horrors accumulate,” in order to ex- 
cite the dormant sympathies; nor to make the hero of 
the tale a ruffian, an atheist, or a misanthrope, in order 
to invest his character with dignity and originality ; nor 
‘o hurry the reader through a series of violent and star- 
tling contrasts, in order to stimulate the edge of curiosity. 
They should teach us that it is on the simple, the natural, 
the gentler clements of feeling, not on the uncommon or 
the overstrained, that our sympathies must permanently 
repose; and that though novelty may for a time yive a 
fleeting popularity to compositions inculcating the af- 
fectation of indifference, selfishness, and contempt, for 
the ties which bind man to his Maker and his fellow 
men, those better feelings are too deeply engraved on the 
heart to be ever eradicated, or even long held in abey- 
ance. The fate of this book, we are convinced, will 
prove, that when a writer has the manliness to avow the 
sincerity of his belief, the depth and stability of his at- 
tachment to his fellows, his confidence that, even in this 
world, full as it is of deceit and suffering, “ virtue is no 
name, and happiness no dream,”—and does this too 
amidst every thing calculated to shake his faith, and 
deaden his feelings, he will find “ fit audience,” and that 
not few. And Signor Pellico may be assured that his 
cheering, elevated, and tranquil pictures of the human 
heart will survive for the instruction and consolation of 
others, when the hollow glaring, and disturbed phan- 
tasmagoria of lite to which we have alluded is deservedly 
forgotten. 


THE END. 
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Shipwreck of the FAledDusga ; 


COMPRISING THE SUFFERINGS OF THE PICARD FAMILY. 
. 


BY MADAME DARD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Introduction to the first American edition. 

The catastrophe of the Medusa is already known to 
the public, as one of the most awfal and appalling that 
ever befell any class of human beings. 
and the dreadful scenes on the raft, have been recorded 


The shipwreck, 


in the narrative of Messrs. Savigny and Corréard. But 
the adventures of the party who were cast ashore, and 
forced to find their way through the African desert, could 
be reported only imperfectly by those gentlemen, who 
were not eye-witnesses. This deficiency is now supplied 
by the narrative of Madame Dard, then Mademoiselle 
Picard, one of the suffering party. 

There is so much feeling and good sense, mixed with 
an amiable and girlish simplicity, as to render it particu- 
larly engaging. Interwoven with the narrative is an in- 
teresting account of the Picard family, whose wrongs 
cannot fail to excite pity, and to engage feeling hearts in 
her favour. 

There is not, on the records of misery, an instance of 
more severe and protracted suffering, than is furnished 
by this shipwreck, and we trust there is not, nor ever 
will be, any where human nature was more fouily out- 
raged and disgraced. There are, nevertheless, some 
pleasing traits of character in the story, which present a 
beautiful relief to the selfishness and brutality which so 
much abound in the dark picture, and are the green spots 
in the desert—the fountain and the fruit tree—as they 
were in truth, to the poor wretches they assisted with 
such genuine singleness of heart. 

It was evidently nothing but the utter and thorough 
selfishness which actuated the leaders, and most of those 
on board both the ship and the raft, which rendered the 
affair at all very serious. A wise plan formed and acted 
upon, with a view to the general good, would have ena- 
bled them, without difficulty, to save the crew, the cargo, 
and perhaps the vessel. 

The translator informs us, “ It may be satisfactory for 
some readers to know, that in 1824, Madame Dard was 
living with her husband in comfort at Bligny-sous- 
Beaume, a short distance from Dijon. I have lately scen 
in a French catalogue, a dictionary and grammar of the 
Woloff and Bambara languages, by M. J. Dard, brought 
out under the auspices of the French government.” 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

Those who have read the account of the Shipwreck of 
the Medusa, by MM. Savigny and Corréard, are already 
acquainted with the Picard family. 

Attracted to Senegal by a faint prospect of advantage, 
my father, head of that unfortunate family, could not, in 
spite of a good constitution and the strength of his spirits, 
resist that destiny, from the mortal influence of which 
none of us save three escaped out of a family of nine. On 
his death-bed, he expressed to me the desire that our mis- 
fortunes should not remain unknown. This then became 
my duty, and a duty sacred to the public. I feel a plea- 
sure in fulfilling it, and consolation in the thought that 
no feeling mind will read the story of our misfortunes 
without being affected ; and that those who persecuted us 
will at least experience some regret. 

The recital of the shipwreck of the Medusa was ne- 
cessary, as much to explain the origin of our misfortunes, 
as the cause of the connection between that disastrous 
event, and the terrible journey in the Desert of Sahara, 
by which we at last reached Senegal. It will furnish me, 
also, with an opportunity of adverting to some errors in 
the work of Messrs. Savigny and Corréard. 

It only now remains for me to crave the indulgence of 
the reader for my style. I trust such will not be refused 
to one, who has dared to take the pen only in compliance 


CHAPTER I. 

About the beginning of 1800, my father solicited and 
obtained the situation of resident attorney at Senegal, on 
the west coast of Africa. My motier was then nursing 
my youngest sister, and could not be persuaded to expose 
us, at so tender an age, to the fatigue and danger of so 
long a voyage. At this period I was not quite two years 
old. 

It was then resolved that my father should go alone, 
and that we should join him on the following year; but 
my mother’s hopes were disappointed, war having ren- 
dered impossible all communication with our colonies. 
In despair at a separation which placed her nearly two 
thousand leagues trom her husband, and ignorant how 
long it might continue, she soon atter fell mito a languid 
condition; and death deprived us of her, at the end otf 
five years of suifering. My grandfather, at whose house 
we had hitherto lived, now became both father and mo- 
ther to us; and I owe it to the good old man to say, that 
his care and attention soon made us forget we were or- 
phans. ‘l'vo young to reflect that the condition of hap- 
piness which we enjoyed under his guardianship would 
ever have an end, we lived without a care tor the future, 
and our years glided on in pertect tranquillity. 
‘Thus were we living when, in L309, the Innglish cap- 
tured the colony of Senegal, aud permitted our tather to 
return to his taumily. But what a change did he meet 
with on his arrival at Paris! Wate, home, furniture, 
friends, had all disappeared; and nothing remained but 
two young daughters, who retused to acknowledge him 
for their lather: so much were our young minds habit- 
uated to see and love but one in the world—the worthy 
old man who had watched over our infancy. 
In 1510, our father thought fit to marry a second time; 
but a great misfortune betell his children im the death ot 
their grandfather. Our tears were scarcely dry, when 
we were conducted home to her who had become our 
second mother. We would hardly acknowledge her. 
Our sorrow was excessive, and the toss we had sustained 
irreparable. But they strove to comfort us; dresses, 
playthings, amusements in abundance, were given to us 
to obliterate the loss of our best triend. In this state ot 
pertect happiness we were living, when the armics of tlic 
allies entered Paris in L314. 
France having had the good fortune to recover he: 
king, ‘and with him the blessing of peace, an expedition 
was fitted out at Brest to go aud resume possession ot} 
Senegal, which had been restored to us. My father was 
instantly reinstated in his place of resident attorney, and 
went in the month of November to Brest. 
As our family had become more numerous since the 
second marriage of my father, he could only take with 
him our stepmother and the younger children. My sister 
Caroline and inyself were placed in a boarding school at 
Paris, until the Minister oi Marine and the Colonies 
would grant us a passage; but the events of 1515 caused 
the expedition to Scnegal to be abandoned, while it was 
still in the harbour of Brest, and all the otlicers dismissed. 
My father then returned to Paris, leaving at Brest my 
stepmother, who was then in an unfit condition tor tra- 
veliing. 
in 1816, a new expedition was fitted out. My fatier 
was ordered to repair to Rochefort, whence it was to set 
off. He took measures also for taking along with him 
his wite, who had remained at Brest during the “ hundred 
days.” ‘The design of our accompanying him to Africa, 
obliged him to address a new petition to the Minister of 
Marine, praying him to grant us all a passage, which he 
obtained. 
The 23d of May was the day on which we were to 
quit the capital, our relations and friends. 
while, my sister and myself lett the boarding-school 
where we had been placed, and went to take a farewell of 
all those who were dear to us. . One cousin, who loved us 
most tenderly, could not hear of our approaching de- 
parture without shedding tears ; and as it was impossible 
for her to change our destiny, she offvred to share it. 
Immediately she appeared before the minister, and M. le 
Baron Portal, struck with a friendship which made her 
encounter the dangers of so long a voyage, granted her 
request. 


In the mean-] Charente 


expected succour, the first 
travelling 
to give us assistance. 


quitted, was soon far behind us. On arriving before the 
garden of the Luxumbourg, the first rays of the morn- 
ing’s sun darted fiercely throngh the foliage, as if to say, 
you forsake the zephyrs in quitting this beautiful abode. 
We reached the Observatory, and in an instant passed 
the gate d’Enfer. ‘There, as yet for a moment to breathe 
the air of the capital, we alighted at the Hetel du Pan- 
theon, where we found our carriage. After a hasty 
breakfast, the postilion arranged our trunks, and off again 
we set. It was nearly seven in the mnening when we 
quitted the gates of Paris, and we arrived that evening at 
the litle village of d’Etampes, where our landlord, press- 
ing us to retresh ourss Ives, almost burned his inn in 
making us an omelet with rotten eggs. "The flames, as- 
cending the old chimney, to the root of the 
house, but they succce ded ia ¢ xtinguishing them. We 
were, however, regaled with a smoke which made us shed 
tears. It was broad day when we quitted d’Etampes; 
and our postilion, who had spent the greater part of the 
night in drinking with his comrades, was some thing less 
than polite. 
the circumstance ; for, in the evening, he was completely 
drunk. On the twenty-fifth of May, at ten in the morn- 
ing, my father told me we were already thirty-two leagues 
from Paris. Thirty-two leagues! cried 1; alas, so far! 
Whilst I made this reflection, we arrived at Orleans. 
Here we remained about three hours to retresh ourselves 
as well as our horses. We could not leave the place 
without visiting the statue raised in honour of Joan of 
Are, that extraordinary woman, to whom the monarchy 
once owed its safety. 

On leaving Orleans, the Loire, and the fertile pastures 
through which it rolls its waters, excited our admiration. 
We had on our right the beautitnl vineyards of Beau- 
gency. ‘The road, as far as s 


soolt rose 


Ampboise, is delightful. I 
then began to think that Paris and its environs might 
perhaps be forgotten, if the country of Senegal, to which 
we were going, Was as fine as that through which we 
were journeying. We slept at Amboise, which, be ing 
situated at the confluence of the Loire and the Muaise, 
pre se its a inost agre t able appe urance. 
When we set off, the sun began to show us verdant 
groves, Watered by the majestic course of the river. His 
disk looked like a glorious lustre suspended in the azure 
vault of heaven. Our road was studded on botin sides 
with lofty poplars, which seemed to shoot their pyramidal 
heaps into the clouds. On our leit was the Loire, and on 
our right a large rivulet, whose crystal waters every 
where ‘reflecte d the bright beams of the sun. ‘The birds, 
with their songs, celebrated the beauty of the day, whilst 
the dews, in the form of pearls, quivering fell trom the 
tender boughs, fanned by the zephyrs. A thousand pic- 
turesque obje cts pre sented themselves to our view. On 
the one hand were delightful groves, the sweet flowers of 
which perfumed the air we breathed ; on the other, a clear 
fountain sprung bubbling from the crevice of a rock, and, 
after falling from the top of a little hill among a tuft of 
flowers, bent its devious course to join the waters of the 
river. More distant, a small wood of filbert trees served 
as aretreat to the ringdove s who coced, and the nightin- 
gales who chanted the spring. 
We enjoyed this truly enchanting spectacle till we ar- 
rived at Tours. But as our route from Orleans had been 
diversified and agreeable, from the latter place to Roche- 
fort it was monotonous and tiresome. However, the 
towns of Chatellerault, Poitiers, aud Niort, made a slight 
change in the sameness of the From Niort to 
Rochefort the road was nearly impassable. We were 
frequently obliged to alight from the carriage, in order 
to allow the horses to drag it out from the deep ruts 
which we met. In approaching to a hamlet, named 
, we stuck so fast in the mud, that, even after 
removing the trunks and other boggage, we found it al- 
most next to an impossibility to drag it out. We were 
in the midst of a wood, and no village within view. It 
was then resolved to wait till some good soul would be 
passing, who would assist to extricate us from our em.- 
After vainly waiting a long hour for this 
who ‘appeared were 
stay on any account 
At length we saw a young lady 
upo n a » Tee path, which was at the extre mity of the 


scone. 


barrassment. 
people 
merchants, who wonld not 





flicting moment when we were to quit Paris. 
tilion, who was to conyey us to Rochefort, was already 


to his carriage, which waited for us at the Orleans gate 


stepped into it, and in an instant it was filled. ‘The im-! }y 


patient coachman cracicd his whip, sparks flashed {row ¢ 





with a father’s dying request. 


the horse’s feet, and the street of Lille, which we lad just! ¢ 


At last, a beautiful morning announced to us the af-] yood 
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alking with a book in her hand. My father in- 
ety ran towards her, and acquainted her with our 
ituation. This lady, far from acting like the 


o travellers 
rinerly met, went to an a¢ 
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Immediately an old hackney coach Sppeared; my father} their oxen to free us from our jeopardy, and returned 
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the wood. We then took the crossway, and returned 
with our carriage at the instance of the amiable lady, 
who received us in the most affable and generous manner. 
She offered us at first some pears, which were already 
very good ; after which we were served with an exquisite 
collation, at the end of which a child, beautiful as the 
loves, presented us with a basket filled with the fairest 
flowers of the spring. We accepted the gift of Flora, 
in testimony of our regard for our generous landlady and 
her charming child. ‘Traversing after that the park of 
our hospitable hostess, we rejoined the route to Roche‘ort. 

In paying this just tribute of remembrance to the offices 
of that person who gave us so great assistance, I cannot 
resist the pleasure of mentioning her name. She is the 
wile of M. ‘Velotte, superior officer of the general maga- 
zine at Rochefort. 

Already the masts of the ships appeared in the horizon, 
and we heard in the distance a hollow and confused 
sound, like that made by a multitude of people engaged 
in various occupations. On approaching nearer to Roche- 
fort, we found that the tumult we heard was caused by 
the labourers in the woad-yards and the galley-slaves, 
who, painfully dragging their fetters, attended to the va- 
rious labours of the port. Having entered the town, the 
first picture which presented itself to our eyes was that 
of these unfortunate creatures, who, coupled two and two 
by enormous chains, are foreed to carry the heaviest 
burdens. It may be mentioned, in passing, that the sight 
is not very attracting to young ladies who have never 
been out of Paris; for, in spite of all the repugnance we 
can have for those who are condemned by the laws to live 
apart from society, we can never look with indifference 
on that crowd of thinking beings, degraded, by following 
their vicious actions, to a level with the beasts of burden. 

My mind was yet occupied with these painful reflec- 
tions, When my father, opening the door of the carriage, 
requested us to follow him into an hotel in the street 
Dauphine, where already were our stepmother and our 
young brothers and sisters, who had returned with her 
from Brest. Soon our numerous family were again 
What transports of joy, what saluting and em- 
QO! there is nothing comparable to the pleasure 


united. 
bracing! 
of meeting with those we love after a long absence. 

My father went to visit the officers who were to make 
the voyage to Senegal along with us. My step-mother 
busied herself in preparing supper, and my sister Caroline, 
my cousin, and myself, went to slecp; for any farther 
exercise but ill accorded with the fatigue we had already 
undergone; otherwise we could easily have sat till sup- 
per, alter having eat of the good things we had had at 
the farm of Charente. 

We spent the morrow, the 3d of June, in running 
In the space of two hours we had seen 

What a fine thing a maritime 
town is for a maker of romances! But as I have neither 
talents nor desire to write one, and as I have promised 
to the reader to adhere strictly to the truth, IT will content 
myself by telling him, that in nine days I was tired of 
Rochefort. 


about the town. 
every thing worth seeing. 


—j 
CHAPTER IT. 

Karly on the morning of the 12th of June, we were on 
our way to the boats that were to convey us on board the 
Medusa, which was riding at anchor off the island of 
Aix, distant about tour leagues from Rochefort. ‘The 
field through which we passed was sown with corn. 
Wishing, before I left our beautiful France, to make my 
farewell to the flowers, and, whist our family went lei- 
surely forward to the place where we were to embark, 
upon the Charente, I crossed the furrows, and gathered 
a few bluc-bottles and poppies. We soon arrived at the 
place of embarkation, where we found some of our fellow 
passengers, who, like myself, seemed casting a last look 
to heaven, whilst they were yet on the French soil. We 
embarked, however, and left these happy shores. In de- 
scending the tortuous course of the Charente, contrary 
winds so impeded our progress, that we did not reach 
the Medusa till the morrow, having taken twenty-four 
hours in sailing four leagues. At length we mounted the 
deck of the Medusa, of painful memory. When we got 
on board, we found our berths not provided for us, con- 
sequently were obliged to remain indiscriminately to- 
gether tillnext day. Our family, which consisted of nine 
persons, was placed in a berth near the main deck. As 
the wind was still contrary, we lay at anchor for several 
days. 

On the 17th of June, at four in the morning, we set 
sail, as did the whole expedition, which consisted of the 
Medusa frigate, the Loire store-ship, the Argus brig, and 


the Echo corvette. ‘The wind being very favourable, we 


soon lost sight of the green fields of l’Aunis. At six in 
the morning, however, the island of Rhé still appeared 
above the horizon. We fixed our eyes upon it with re- 
gret, to salute for the last time our dear country. Now, 
imagine the ship borne aloft, and surrounded by huge 
mountains of water, which at one moment tossed it in 
the air, and at another plunged it into the profound 
abyss. The waves, raised by a stormy north-west breeze, 
came dashing in a horrible manner against the sides of 
our ship. I know not whether it was a presentiment of 
the misfortune which menaced us that had made me pass 
the preceding night in the most cruel inquietude. In my 
agitation, I sprung upon deck, and contemplated with 
horror the frigate winging its way upon the waters. The 
winds pressed against the sails with great violence, 
strained and whistled among the cordage; and the great 
hulk of wood seemed to split every time the surge broke 
upon its sides. On looking a little out to sea I perceived, 
at no great distance on our right, all the other ships of 
the expedition, which quieted me much. ‘Towards ten 
in the morning the wind changed; immediately an ap- 
palling ery was heard, concerning which the passengers, 
as well as myself, were equally ignorant. ‘The whole 
crew were in motion. Some climbed the rope ladders, 
and seemed to perch on the extremities of the yards; 
others mounted to the highest parts of the mast; these 
bellowing and pulling certain cordages in cadence ; those 
crying, swearing, whistling, and filling the air with bar- 
barous and unknown sounds. ‘The officer on duty, in his 
turn, roaring out these words, starboard! larboard! hoist! 
luff! tack! which the helmsman repeated in the same 
tone. All this hubbub, however, produced its effect; the 
yards were turned on their pivots, the sails set, the 
cordage tightened, and the unfortunate sea-boys having 
received their lesson, descended to the deck. Every 
thing remained tranquil, except that the waves. still 
roared, and the masts continued their creaking. How- 
ever the sails were swelled, the winds less violent, though 
favourable, and the mariner, whilst he carolled his song, 
said we had a noble voyage. 

During several days we did indeed enjoy a delightful 
passage. All the ships of the expedition still kept to- 
gether; but at length the breeze became changeable, and 
they all disappeared. The Echo, however, still kept in 
sight, and persisted in accompanying us, as if to guide 
us on our route. ‘The wind becoming more favourable, 
we held due south, sailing at the rate of sixty-two leagues 
aday. ‘The sea was so fine, and our journcy so rapid, 
that I began to think it nearly as agreeable to travel by 
sea as by land; but my illusion was not of long duration. 

On the 28th of June, at six in the morning, we dis- 
covered the Peak of Teneriffe, towards the south, the sum- 
mit of whose cone seemed lost among the clouds. We 
were then distant about two leagues, which we made in 
less than a quarter of an hour. At ten o’clock we brought 
to before the town of St. Croix. Several officers got leave 
to go on shore to procure refreshments. 

Whilst these gentlemen were away, a certain passen- 
ger, member of the self-instituted Philanthropic Society 
of Cape Verd, suggested that it was very dangerous to 
remain where we were, adding that he was well acquainted 
with the country, and had navigated in all these lati- 
tudes. M. Le Roy Lachaumareys, Captain of the Medusa, 
believing the pretended knowledge of the intriguing 
Richeforte, gave him the command of the frigate. Various 
oflicers of the navy represented to the captain how 
shameful it was to put such confidence in a stranger, and 
that they would never obey a man who had no character 
as a commander. The captain despised these wise re- 
monstrances; and, using his authority, commanded the 
pilots and all the crew to obey Richefort ; saying he was 
king, since the orders of the king were that they should 
obey him. Immediately the impostor, desirous of dis- 
playing his great skill in navigation, made them change 
the route for no purpose bat that of showing his skill in 
manmuvring a ship. Every instant he changed the 
tack, went, came, and returned, and approached the very 
reefs, as if to brave them. In short, he beat about so 
much, that the sailors at length refused to obey him, 
saying boldly that he was a vile impostor. But it was 
done. ‘The man had gained the confidence of Captain 
Lachaumareys, who, ignorant of navigation himself, was 
doubtless glad to get some one to undertake his duty. 
But it must be told, and told, too, in the face of all 
Europe, that this blind and inept confidence was the sole 
cause of the loss of the Medusa frigate, as well as of all 
the crimes consequent ypon it. 

Towards three in the afternoon, those officers who had 
gone on shore in the morning, returned on board loaded 
with vegetables, fruits and flowers. They laughed 





heartily at the manceuvres that had been going on during 


their absence, which doubtless did not please the captain, 
who flattered himself he had already found in his pilot 
Richefort a good and able seaman: such were his words. 
At, four in the afternoon we took a southerly direction. 
M. Richefort then beaming with exultation for having, 
as he said, saved the Medusa from certain shipwreck, 
continued to give his pernicious counsels to Captain 
iachaumareys, persuading him he had been often em- 
ployed to explore the shores of Africa, and that he was 
perfectly well acquainted with the Arguin Bank. The 
journals of the 29th and 30th afford nothing very re- 
markable. 

‘The hot winds from the desert of Sahara began to be 
felt, which told us we approached the tropic ; tndeed, the 
sun at noon seemed suspended perpendicularly above 
our heads, a phenomenon which few among us had ever 
secn. 

On the first of July, we recognised Cape Bojador, and 
then saw the shores of Sahara. ‘Towards ten in the 
morning, they set about the frivolous ceremony which 
the sailors have invented for the purpose of exacting 
something from those passengers who have never 
crossed the line. During the ceremony, the frigate 
doubled Cape Barbas, hastening to its destruction. Cap- 
tain Lachaumareys very good humouredly presided at 
this species of baptism, whilst his dear Richefort prome- 
naded the forecastle, and looked with indifference upon a 
shore bristling with dangers. However that may be, all 
passed on well; nay, it may be even said that the farce 
was well played off. But the route which we pursued 
soon made us forget the short-lived happiness we had ex- 
perienced. Every one began to observe the sudden 
change which had taken place in the colour of the sea, 
as we ran upon the bank in shallow water. A general 
murmur rose among the passengers and officers of the 
navy :—they were far from partaking in the blind confi- 
dence of the captain. 

On the 2d of July, at five in the morning, the captain 
was persuaded that a large cloud, which was discovered 
in the direction of Cape Blanco, was that Cape itself. 
After this pretended discovery, they ought to have steered 
to the west, for about fifty leagues, to have gained sea 
room to double with certainty the Arguin Bank; more- 
over, they ought to have conformed to the instructions 
which the Minister of Marine had given to the ships 
which sct out for Senegal. The other part of the expe- 
dition, from having followed these instructions arrived in 
safety at their destination. During the preceding night 
the Echo, which had hitherto accompanied the Medusa, 
made several signals, but being replicd to with contempt, 
abandoned us. ‘Towards ten in the morning, the danger 
which threatened us was again represented to the captain, 
and he was strongly urged, if he wished to avoid the 
Arguin Bank, to take a westerly course; but the advice 
was again neglected, and he despised the predictions. 
One of the officers of the frigate, from having wished to 
expose the intriguing Riehefort, was put under arrest. 
My father, who had already twice made the voyage to 
Senegal, and who with various persons was persuaded 
they were going right upon the bank, also made his ob- 
servations to the unfortunate pilot. His advice was no 
better received than those of Messrs. Reynaud, Espiau, 
Maudet, &c. Richefort, in the sweetest tone, replicd, 
“ My dear, we know our business; attend to yours, and 
be quiet. I have already twice passed the Arguin Bank ; 
I have sailed upon the Red Sea, and you see I am not 
drowned.” What reply could be made to such a pre- 
posterous speech? My father, seeing it was impossible 
to get our route changed, resolved to trust to Provi- 
dence to free us from our danger, and deseended to 
our cabin, where he sought to dissipate his fears in the 
oblivion of sleep. 

—<p>— 
CHAPTER III. 

At noon, on the 2d of July, soundings were taken, 
M. Manédet, ensign of the watch, was convinced we were 
upon the edge of the Arguin Bank. The captain said 
to him, as well as to every one, that there was no cause 
of alarm. In the mean while, the wind blowing with 
great violence, impelled us nearer and nearer to the dan- 
ger which menaced us. A species of stupor overpowered 
all our spirits, and every one preserved a mournful 
silence, as if they were persuaded we would soon touch 
the bank. The colour of the water entircly changed, a 
circumstance even remarked by the ladies. About three 
in the afternnon, being in 19° 30’ north latitude, and 
19° 45’ west longitude, an universal cry was heard upon 
deck. All declared they saw sand rolling among the 
ripple of the sea. ‘Tle captain in an instant ordered to 
sound. The line gave eighteen fathoms ; but on a second 
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sounding it only gave six. He at last saw his error, and 
hesitated no longer on changing the route, but it was too 
late. A strong concussion told us the frigate had struck. 
Terror and consternation were instantly depicted on 
every face. ‘The crew stood motionless; the passengers 
in utter despair. In the midst of this general panic, 
cries of vengeance were heard against the principal 
author of our misfortunes, wishing to throw him over- 
board; but some generous persons interposed, and en- 
deavoured to calm their spirits, by diverting their attention 
to the means of our safety. The confusion was already 
so great, that M. Poinsignon, commandant of a troop, 
struck my sister Caroline a severe blow, doubtless think- 
ing it was one of his soldiers. At this crisis my father 
was buried in profound sleep, but he quickly awoke, the 
cries and the tumult upon deck having informed him of 
our misfortunes. He poured out a thousand reproaclies 
on those whose ignorance and boasting had been so 
disastrous to us. However, they set about the means of 
averting our danger. The officers, with an altered voice, 
issued their orders, expecting every moment to sce the 
ship go in pieces. They strove to lighten her, but the 
sea was very rough and the < urrent strong. Much time 
was lost in doing nothing; they only pursued half mea- 
sures, and all of them unfortunately failed. 

When it was discovered that the danger of the Medusa 
was rot so great as was at first supposed, various persons 
proposed to transport the troops to the island of Arguin, 
which was conjectured to be not far from the place 
where we lay aground. Others advised to take us all 
successively to the coast of the desert of Sahara, by the 
means of our boats, and with provisions sufficient to 
form a caravan, to reach the island of St. Louis, at 
Senegal. The events which afterwards ensued proved 
this plan to have been the best, and which would have 
been crowned with success; unfortunately it was not 
adopted. M. Schmaltz, the governor, suggested the 
making of a raft of sufficient size to carry two hundred 
men, with provisions: which latter plan was seconded 
by the two officers of the frigate, and put in execution. 

The fatal raft was then begun to be constructed, which 
would, they said, carry provisions for every one. Masts, 
planks, boards, cordage, were thrown overboard. Two 
officers were charged with the framing of these together. 
Large barrels were emptied and placed at the angles of" 
the machine, and the workmen were taught to say, that 
the passengers would be in greater security there, and 
more at their ease, than in the boats. However, as it 
was forgotten to erect rails, every one supposed, and 
with reason, that those who had given the plan of the 
raft, kad no design’of embarking upon it themselves. 

When it was completed, the two chief officers of the 
frigate publicly promised, that all the boats would tow 
it tc the shore of the Desert; and, when there, stores of 
provisions and fire-arms would be given us to form a 
caravan to take us all to Senegal. Why was not this 
plan executed ? Why were these promises, sworn before 
the French flag, made in vain? But it is necessary to 
draw a veil over the past. I will only add, that if these 
promises had been fulfilled, every one would have been 
saved, and that, in spite of the detestable egotism of cer- 
tain personages, humanity would not now have had to 
deplore the scenes of horror consequent on the wreck of 
the Medusa! 

On the third of July, the efforts were renewed to dis- 
engage the frigate, but without success. We then pre- 
pared to quit her. The sea became very rough, and the 
wind blew with great violence. Nothing now was heard 
but the plaintive and confused cries of a multitude, con- 
sisting of more than four hundred persons, who, seeing 
death before their eyes, deplored their hard fate in bitter 
lamentations. On the 4th, there was a glimpse of hope. 
At the honr the tide flowed, the frigate, being considera- 
bly lightened by all that had been thrown overboard, was 
found nearly afloat ; and it is very certain, if on that day 
they had thrown the artillery into the water, the Medusa 
would have been saved; but M. Lachaumareys said, he 
could not thus sacrifice the king’s cannon, as if the fri- 
gate did not belong to the king also. However, the sea 
ebbed, and the ship sinking into the sand deeper than 
ever, made them relinquish that on which depended our 
last ray of hope. 


On the approach of night, the fury of the winds re-| every one was more and more convinced that the frigate 


doubled, and the sea became very rough. ‘The frigate 


then received some tremendous concussions, and the} our family, the commencement of a horrible series of mis- 
water rushed into the hold in the most terrific manner,| fortunes. 
We had now no alter-| accord, that all should embark at six in the morning, and 
native but to abandon her for the frail boats, which any] abandon the ship to the mercy of the waves. After this 
Frightful gulfs envi-{ decision, followed a scene the most whimsical, and at the 


but the pumps would not work. 


single wave would overwhelm. 


gers? Whither could we go? What hospitable land 
would receive us on its shores?) My thoughts then re- 
verted to our beloved country. I did dot regret Paris, 
but I could have esteemed myself happy to have been 
yet in the marshes on the road to Rochefort. ‘Then 
starting suddenly from my reverie, | exclaimed: “O ter- 
rible condition! that black and boundless sea resembles 


the eternal night which will ingulf us! — All those who 
surround me seem yet tranquil; but that fatal calm will 
soon be succeeded by the most frightful torments. Fools, 
what had we to find in Senegal, to make us trust to the 
most perfidious of elements! Did France not afford 
every necessary for our happiness? Happy! yes, thrice 
happy, they who never set foot on a foreign soil! Great 
God! ,succour all these unfortunate beings; save our 
unhappy family!” 

My father perceived my distress, but how could he 
console me? What words could calm my fears, and 
place me above the apprehension of those dangers to 
which we were exposed? How, in a word, could I as- 
sume a serene appearance, when fricnds, parents, and 
all that was most dear to me, were, in all human proba- 
bility, on the very verge of destruction ? Alas ! iny fears 
were but too well founded. For I soon perceived that, 
although we were the only ladies, besides the Misses 
Schmaltz, who formed a part of the governor's suite, they 
had the barbarity of intending our family to embark 
upon the raft, where were only soldiers, sailors, planters 
of Cape Verd, and some generous officers who had not 
the honour (if it could be accounted one) of being con- 
sidered among the ignorant confidants of MM. Schmaltz 
and Lachaumareys. My father, indignant at a proceed- 
ing so indecorous, swore we would not embark upon the 
raft, and that, if we were not judged worthy of a place in 
one of the six boats, he would himself, his wife and chil- 
dren, remain on board the wreck of the frigate. The 
tone in which he spoke these words, was that of a man 
resolute to avenge any insult that might be offered to 
him. The governor of Senegal, doubtless fearing the 
world would one day reproach him for his inhumanity, 
decided we should have a place in one of the boats. This 
having in some measure quicted our fears concerning 
our unfortunate situation, I was desirous of taking some 
repose, but the uproar among the crew was so great I 
could not obtain it. 

Towards midnight, a passenger came to enquire of my 
father if we were disposed to depart; he replied, we had 
been forbidden to go yet. However, we were soon convinced 
that a great part of the crew and various passengers were 
secretly preparing to set off in the boats. A conduct so 
perfidious could not fail to alarm us, especially as we 
perceived among those so eager to embark unknown to 
us, several who had promised, but a little while before, 
not to go without us. 

M. Schmaltz, to prevent that which was going on upon 
deck, instantly rose to endeavour to quict their minds ; 
but the soldiers had already assumed a threatening atti- 
tude, and, holding cheap the words of their commander, 
swore they would fire upon whosoever attempted to de- 
part in a clandestine manner. ‘The firmness of these 
brave men produced the desired effect, and all was re- 
stored to order. The governor returned to his cabin; 
and those who were desirous of departing furtively were 
confused and covered with shame. ‘The governor, how- 
ever, was ill at ease ; and as he had heard very distinetly 
certain energetic words which had been addressed to 
him, he judged it proper to assemble acouncil. All the 
officers and passengers being collected, M. Schmaltz 
there solemnly swore before them not to abandon the 
raft, and a second time promised, that all the boats would 
tow it to the shore of the Desert, where they would all 
be formed into a caravan. I confess this conduct of the 
governor greatly satisfied every member of our family ; 
for we never dreamed he would deceive us, nor act ina 
manner contrary to what he had promised. 


—>— 
CHAPTER IV. 
About three in the morning, some hours after the 
meeting of the council, a terrible noise was heard in the 
powder room; it was the helm which was broken. All 
who were sleeping were roused by it. On going on deck 


was lost beyond all recovery. Alas! the wreck was, for 


The two chief officers then decided with one 


transport himself in imagination to the midst of the 
liquid plains of the ocean; then let him picture to himself 
a multitude of all classes, of every age, tossed about at 
the mercy of the waves upon a disinasted vessel, foun- 
dered, and half submerged; let him not forget these are 
thinking beings with the certain prospect before them of 
having reached the goal of their existence. 

Separated from the rest of the world by a boundless 
sea, and having no place of refuge but the wrecks of a 
grounded vessel, the multitude addressed at first their 
vows to Heaven, and forgot, for a moment, all earthly 
concerns. ‘Then, suddenly starting from their lethargy, 
they began to look after their wealth, the merchandise 
they had in small ventures, utterly regardless of the ele- 
ments that threatened them. The miser, thinking of the 
gold contained in his coffers, hastened to put it in a 
place of safety, cither by sewing it into the lining of his 
clothes, or by cutting out for it a place in the waistband 
of his trowsers. The smuggler was tearing his hair at 
not being able to save a chest of contraband which he had 
secretly got on board, and with which he had hoped to 
have gained two or three hundred per cent. Another, 
selfish to excess, was throwing overboard all his hidden 
money, and amusing himself by burning all his effets. 
A generous officer was opening his portmanteau, offer- 
ing caps, stockings, and shirts, to any who would 
take them. ‘These had scarcely gathered together their 
various effects, when they learned that they could not 
take any thing with them ; those were searching the ca- 
bins and store-rooms to carry away every thing that was 
valuable. Ship-boys were discovering the delicate wines 
and fine liqueurs, which a wise foresight had placed in 
reserve. Soldiers and sailors were penetrating even into 
the spirit-room, breaching casks, staving others, and 
drinking till they fell exhausted. Soon the tumult of the 
inebriated made us forget the roaring of the sea which 
threatened to ingulf us. At last the uproar was at its 
height ; the soldiers no longer listened to the voice of 
their captain. Some knit their brows and muttered 
oaths; but nothing could be done with those whom wine 
had rendered furious. Next, piercing cries, mixed with 
doleful groans were heard—this was the signal of de- 
parture. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 5th, a great part 
of the military were embarked upon the raft, which was 
already covered with a large sheet of foam. ‘The sol- 
diers were expressly prohibited from taking their arms. 
A young officer of infantry, whose brain seemed to be 
powerfully affected, put his horse beside the barricadoes 
of the frigate, and then, armed with two pistols, threat- 
ened to fire upon any one who refused to go upon the 
raft. Forty men had scarcely descended when it sunk 
to the depth of about two feet. To facilitate the embark- 
ing of a greater number, they were obliged to throw 
over several barrels of provisions which had been placed 
upon it the day before. In this manner did this furious 
officer get about one hundred and fiity heaped upon that 
floating tomb; but he did not think of adding one more 
to the number by descending himself, as he ought to 
have done, but went peaceably away, and placed himself 
in one of the best boats. ‘There should have been sixty 
sailors upon the raft, and there were but about ten. A 
list had been made out on the 4th, assigning each his 
proper place ; but this wise’ precaution being disregard- 
ed, every one pursued the plan he deemed best for his 
own preservation. ‘The precipitation with which they 
forced one hundred and fifty unfortunate beings upon the 
raft was such, that they forgot to give them one morsel 
of biscuit. However, they threw towards them twenty-five 
pounds in a sack, whilst they were not far from the fri- 
gate; but it fell into the sea, and was with ditliculy re- 
covered. 

During this disaster, the governor of Senegal, who 
was busied in the care of his own dear self, effeminately 
descended in an arm-chair into the barge, where were 
already various large chests, all kinds of provisions, his 
dearest friends, his daughter and his wife. Afterwards 
the captain's boat received twenty-seven persons, amongst 
whom were twenty-five sailors, good rowers. The shallop, 
commanded by M. Espiau, ensign of the ship, took forty- 
five passengers, and put off. The boat, called the Sene- 
gal, took twenty-five ; the pinnace thirty-three ; and the 
yawl, the smallest of all the boats, took only ten. 

Almost all the officers, the passengers, the mariners, 
and supernumeraries, were already embarked—all, but 
our weeping family, who still remained on the boards of 





the frigate, till some charitable souls would kindly receive 
us into a boat. Surprised at this abandonment, I in- 








roned us ; mountains of water raised their liquid suminits| same time the most melancholy that can be well con- 





in the distance. How were we to escape so many dan-| ceived. To have a more distinct idea of it, let the reader 


stantly felt myself roused, and, calling with all my might 
to the officers of the boats, besought them to take our 
unhappy family along with them. Soon after, the barge, 
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in which were the governor of Senegal and all his fami-| companions had gone afloat upon planks and hen-coops, 
ly, approached the Medusa, as if still to take some pas-|afler having waited in vain forty-two days for the suc- 
sengers, for there were but few in it. [made a motion} cour which had been promised ‘them, and that all had 
to descend, hoping that the Misses Schmaltz, who had, | perished. 
till that day, taken a great interest in our family, would; ‘The shallop, carrying with difficulty all those she had 
allow us a place in their boat; but I was mistaken :| saved from the Medusa, slowly rejoined the line of boats 
those ladies, who had embarked in a mysterious incog-| which towed the raft. M. Espiau earnestly besought the 
nito, had already forgotten us; and M. Lachaumareys, | offie rs of the other boats to take some of them along 
who was still on the frigate, positively told me they| with them; but they refused, alleging to the generous 
would not embark along with us. Nevertheless I ought officer that he ought to keep them in his own boat, as he 
to tell, what we learned afterwards, that the officer who} had gone for them himself. M. Espiau, finding it im- 
pinnace had received orders to take us} possible to keep them all without exposing them to the 
in, but, as he was already a great way from the frigate,| utmost peril, steered right for a boat which I will not 
we were certain he had abandoned us. My father, how-|name. Immediately a sailor sprung from the shallop 
ever, hailed him, but he persisted on his way to gain the| into the sca, and endeavoured to reach it by swimming ; 
open sea. A short while afterwards we perceived a/and when he was about to enter it, an officer who pos- 
small boat upon the waves, which seemed desirous to ap-| sessed great influence, pushed him back, and drawing 
proach the Medusa; it was the yawl. When it was suf-| his sabre, threatened to cut off his hands, if he again 
ficiently near, my father implored the sailors who were | made the attempt. The poor wretch regained the shal- 
in it to take us on board, and to carry us to the pinnace, | lop, which was very near the pinnace, where we were. 
where our family ought to be placed. They refused. He| Various friends of my father supplicated M. Lapéreére, 
then seized a firelock, which lay by chance upon deck, | the officer of our boat, to receive him on board. My 
and swore he would kill every one of them if they refus-| father had his arms already out to catch him, when M. 
ed to take us into the yawl, adding that it was the pro- | Lapeérere instantly let go the rope which attached us to 
perty of the king, and that he would have advantage) the other boats, and tugged off with all his force. At 
The sailors murmured, but) the same instant every boat imitated our execrable ex- 
jample; and wishing to shun the approach of the shallop, 
which sought for assistance, stood off from the raft, 


commanded the 





from it as well as another. 
durst not resist, and received all our family, which con-| 
sisted of nine persons, viz. Four children, our stepmo- | 
ther, my cousin, my sister Caroline, my father, and my-| i 
self. A small box, filled with valuable papers, which we} the waves, the miserable mortals whom they had sworn 
wished to save, some clothes, two bottles of ratafia,| to land on the shores of the Desert. 
which we had endeavoured to preserve amidst our mis-|  Scareely had these cowards broken their oath, when 
fortunes, were seized and thrown overboard by the sailors! we saw the French flag flying upon the raft. The con- 
of the yawl, who told us we would tind in the pinnace| fidence of these unfortunate persons was so great, that 
every thing which we could wish for our voyage. We when they saw the first boat, which had the tow, remov- 
had then only the clothes which covered us, never think-|ing from them, they all cried out, the rope is broken! 
ing of dressing ourselves in two suits; but the loss! the rope is broken! but when no attention was paid 
which affected us most was that of several manuseripts,|to their observation, they instantly perceived — the 
at which iny father had bec 
Our trunks, our linen, and various chests of merchan-|'Then the cries of Vive le Roi arose trom the raft, as if 
dise of great valuc, in a word, every thing we possessed,| the poor fellows were calling to their father for assist- 
was lettin the Medusa. When we boarded the pinnace,| ance ; or, as if they had been persuaded that, at that ral- 
the officer who commanded it began exeusing himself for| lying word, the officers of the boats would return, and 
having set off without forewarning us, as he had bee n!not abandon their countrymen. ‘The officers repeated 
ordered, and said a thousand things in his justification.|the ery of Vive le Roi, without a doubt, to insult them ; 
But without belicving half his tine protestations, we felt| but, more particularly, M. Lachaumareys, who, assuming 
very happy in having overtaken him: for it is most cer-|a martial attitude, waved his hat in the air. Alas! what 
tain they had had no intention of eneambering them-|availed these false professions? Frenchmen, menaced 
selves with our unfortunate family. LT say encumber,| with the greatest peril, were demanding assistance with 
for it is evident that four children, one of whom was yet at| the cries of Vire le Roi; yet none were found sufficient- 
the breast, were very indifferent beings to people who were| ly gencrous, nor sufficiently French, to go to aid them. 
actuated by a selfishness beyond all parallel. When we} After a silence of some minutes, horrible cries were 
were seated in the long-boat, my father dismissed the| heard; the air resounded with the groans, the lamenta- 
sailors with the yawl, telling them he would ever rate-| tions, the iinprecations of these wretched beings, and the 
fally remember their services. “They speedily departed, | echo of the sea frequently repeated, Alas! how cruel you 
but little satisfied with the good action they had done.|are to abandon us!!! ‘The raft already appeared to be 
My father hearing their murmurs and the abuse they | buried under the waves,and its unfortunate passengers im- 
poured out against us, said, loud enough for all in the | mersed, The fatal machine was drifted by currents far 
boat to hear: “ Weare not surprised sailors are desti-| behind the wreck of the frigate ; without cable, anchor, 
tute of shame, when their officers blush at being compel-| mast, sail, oars; in a word, without the smallest means 
Jed to doa good action.” The commandant of the boat} of enabling them to save themselves. Each wave that 
feigned not to understand the reproaches conveyed in| struck it, made them stumble in heaps on one another. 
these words, and, to divert our minds from brooding over | ‘Their feet getting entangled among the cordage, and 
endeavoured to counterfeit the man of gal-| between the planks, bereaved them of the faculty of mov- 
ing. Maddened by these misfortunes, suspended, and 
a adrift upon a merciless ocean, they were soon tortured 
CHAPTER V. between the pieces of wood which formed the scaffold on 
which they floated. The bones of their feet and their 
All the boats were already far from the Medusa, when| legs were bruised and broken, every time the fury of the 
waves agitated the raft; their flesh covered with contu- 
the raft. The barge, in which was the governor of Sene-| sions and hideous wounds, dissolved, as it were, in the 
gal, took the first tow, then all the other boats in succes-| briny waves, whilst the roaring flood around them was 
sion joined themselves to that. M, Lachaumareys em-| coloured with their blood. 
barked, although there yet remained upon the Medusa As the raft when it was abandoned, was nearly two 
more than sixty persons. ‘Then the brave and gencrous| leagues from the frigate, it was impossible these unfor- 
M. Espiau, commander of the shallop, quitted the line of] tunate persons could return to it; they were soon after 
boats, and returned to the frigate, with the intention of] far out at sea. These victims still appeared above their 
saving all the wretches who had been abandoned. ‘They | floating tomb ; and, stretching out their supplicating hands 
all sprang into the shallop; but as it was very much| towards the boats which fled from them, seemed yet to 
overloaded, seventeen unfortunates preferred remain-| invoke, for the last time, the names of the wretches who 
ing on board, rather than expose themselves as well| had deceived them. O horrid day! a day of shame and 
as their companions to certain death. But, alas! the}reproach! Alas! that the hearts of those who were so 
well acquainted with misfortune, should have been so in- 
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they were brought to, to form a chain in order to tow 


greater part afterwards fell victims to their fears or their 
devotion. Fifty-two days after they were abandoned, no] accessible to pity ! ; 
more than three of them were alive, and these looked more After witnessing that most inhuman scene, and sceing 
like skeletons than men.* ‘They told that their miserable }] ————_-___— SNE Siacst Seton en Oe her 
. tion of the frigate, was assassinated in his bed at Sene- 
* Two, out of the three wretches who were saved] gal, when he was just upon the eve of setting off for 
from the wreck of the Medusa, diced a few days after] Franee. The authorities could not discover the mur- 
their arrival at the eolony ; and the third, who pretended| derer, who had taken good care to flee from his victim 
to know a great many particulars relative to the deser-| after having killed him. 














abandoning in the midst of the ocean, and to the fury of 


been labouring for along while.| treachery of the wretches who had left them so basely. 





they were insensible to the cries and lamentations of so 
many unhappy beings, I felt my heart bursting with sor- 
row. It seemed to me that the waves would overwhelin 
all these wretches, and I could not suppress my tears. 
My father, exasperated to excess, and bursting with rage 
at seeing so much cowardice and inhumanity among the 
officers of the boats, began to regret that he had not 
accepted the place which had been assigned for us upon 
the fatal raft. “ At least,” said he, “ we would have 
died with the brave, or we would have returned to the 
wreck of the Medusa ; and not have had the disgrace of 
saving ourselves with cowards.” Although this produced 
no effect upon the officers, it proved very fatal to us 
afterwards; for, on our arrival at Senegal, it was report- 
ed to the governor, and very probably was the principal 
cause of all those evils and vexations which we endured 
in that colony. 

Let us now turn our attention to the several situations 
of all those who were endeavouring to save themselves in 
the different boats, as well as to those left upon the 
wreck of the Medusa. 

We have already scen, that the frigate was half sunk 
when it was deserted, presenting nothing but a hulk and 
wreck. Nevertheless, seventeen still remained upon it, 
and had food, which, although damaged, enabled them 
to support themselves for a considerable time ; whilst the 
raft was abandoned to float at the mercy of the waves, 
upon the vast surface of the ocean. One hundred and 
fifty wretches were embarked upon it, sunk to the depth 
of at least three feet on its fore part, and on its poop im- 
mersed even to the middle. What victuals they had 
were soon consumed, or spoiled by the salt water ; and 
perhaps some, as the waves hurried them along, became 
food for the monsters of the deep. Two only of all the 
boats which left the Medusa, and these with very few 
people in them, were provisioned with every necessary ; 
these struck off with security and despatch. But the 
condition of those who were in the shallop was but little 
better than those upon the raft; their great number, 
their scarcity of provisions, their great distance from 
the shore, give them the most melancholy anticipations 
of the future. Their worthy commander, M. Espiau, 
had no other hope but of reaching the shore as soon as 
possible. The other boats were less filled with people, 
but they were scarcely better provisioned ; and, as by a 
species of fatality, the pinnace, in which were our fami- 
ly, was destitute of every thing. Our provisions consist- 
ed of a barrel of biscuit, and a tierce of water ; and, to 
add to our misfortunes, the biscuit being soaked in the 
sea, it was almost impossible to swallow one morsel of 
it. Each passenger in our boat was obliged to sustain 
his wretched existence with a glass of water, which he 
could get only once a day. ‘To tell how this happencd, 
how this boat was so poorly supplied, whilst there was 
abundance Icft upon the Medusa, is far beyond my 
power. But it is at least ccrtain, that the greater part 
of the officers, commanding the boats, the shallop, the 
pinnace, the Senegal boat, and the yawl, were persuaded, 
when they quitted the frigate, that they would not aban- 
don the raft, but that all the expedition would sail 
together to the coast of Sahara; that when there, the 
boats would be again sent to the Medusa to take provi- 
sions, arms, and those who were left there ; but it appears 
the chicfS had decided otherwise. 

After abandoning the raft, although scattered, all the 
boats formed a little fleet, and followed the same route. 
All who were sincere hoped to arrive the same day at 
the coast of the Desert, and that every one would get on 
shore; but MM. Schmaltz and Lachaumareys gave or- 
ders to take the route for Senega!. ‘This sudden change 
in the resolutions of the chiefs was like a thunderbolt to 
the officers commanding the boats. Having nothing on 
board but what was barely necessary to enable us to al- 
lay the cravings of hunger for one day, we were all sen. 
sibly affected. ‘The other boats, which, like ourselves, 
hoped to have got on shore at the nearest point, were a 
little better provisioned than we were ; they had at least 
a little wine, which supplied the place of other necessa- 
ries. We then demanded some from them, explaining 
our situation, but none would assist us, not even Captain 
Lachaumareys, who, drinking to a kept mistress, sup- 
ported by two sailors, swore he had not one drop on 
board. We were next desirous of addressing the boat 
of the governor of Senegal, where we were persuaded 
were plenty of provisions of every kind, such as oranges, 
biscuits, cakes, comfits, plums, and even the finest. 
liqueurs ; but my father opposed it, so well was he assur- 
ed we would not obtain any thing. 

We will now turn to the condition of those on the 
ratt, when the boats lett them to themselves. 
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